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I. INTRODUCTION AND SUMMARY 


The immediate and pressing problems of the defense emergency and 
their manifold implications for agriculture have brought about 

a reorientation and broadening of the cooperative agricultural 
planning program during the past year. This has been manifested 
in the significant new role assumed by State Agricultural Planning 
Committees in the development of broad agricultural policies and 
programs of regional, national, and international implications, 
and in the major attention which State and local committees have 
given to problems raised by the location of defense and military 
establishments in rural areas and by the absorption of a signifi- 
cant proportion of the underemployed rural population in the 
defense effort. All of the basic knowledge and experience grow- 
ing out of the previous operation of the program has been brought 
into focus in the rapid development of plans for wise expansion 

of farm production, for the conservation of human and physical 
resources in agriculture, and for adjustments to strengthen agri- 
culture to meet unfavorable effects of the defense effort and its 
aftermath. Significant progress during the past year is indicated 
by the increasing participation of farm men and women in the plan- 
ning program, in the further extension of the planning organiza- 
tion in the States and counties, and in the growing reliance of. 
research workers and agricultural action programs upon the sound 
guidance afforded by the democratic planning process. Appropri- 
ately, instead of the term "land-use planning", the term "agricul- 
tural planning" has come to be used as more adequately descriptive 
of the scope and character of the program. 


This report outlines the more significant aspects of the planning 
program which have related directly to the defense effort, the 
growth of and increased participation in the program, continuing 
activities looking toward better land utilization and the adapta- 
tion and unification of agricultural programs to make them more 
effective in relation to specific local situations, and the major 
lines of work carried on within the Division of State and Local 
Planning. 


Credit for the work accomplished during the past year is due in 
major part to the wholehearted interest and cooperation in the 
program on the part of farm people, Department agencies, and State 
and local educational, research, and action agencies. State, 
county, and community agricultural planning comnittees, sponsored 
and encouraged jointly by the Land-—Grant colleges in the States 
and by the Department of Agriculture, are looking forward now to 
the year ahead with confidence that agriculture will contribute 
its full share to the national defense effort. . 
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II. DEFENSE ACTIVITIES OF STATE, COUNTY, AND 
COMMUNITY AGRICULTURAL PLANNING COMMITTHKES 


Because of the urgency of the defense effort and its importance 

for agriculture in terms of the adjustments required in produc~ 
tion, and the impacts of the war economy upon all phases of rural 
life, agricultural planning committees in the States, counties, and 
communities during the past year have devoted major attention to 
problems raised by the Defense Program. Increasing reliance has 
been placed upon the democratic planning process to insure the full 
participation and cooperation of farmers, agricultural experts, 

and administrators of farm programs in the States ai.d counties in 
the development of plans and policies to maximize the contribution 
of agriculture to the defense of democracy, and to promote the 
necessary adjustments required by this effort. 


Information developed by county and community agricultural plan- 
ning committees during the first two years of the planning program 
has served as an essential basis for the development of plans to 
meet these problems. Emphasis which was given during the earlier 
phases of the program to mapping out different land-use areas, to 
Study of the major problems existing in these areas, and to the 
working out of programs to promote better land use in the light of 
the varying conditions found, is recognized now as invaluable to 
the rapid development of programs designed to meet the defense 
emergency. The basic information that was needed has been avail 
able to show where cropland was available for additional acreage 
or for more intensive cultivation in crops needed for defense. 

The location of areas of underemployed or unemployed farm people 
has been known, so that as the armed forces and rising industrial 
employment have drawn upon the farm population, workers could be 
shifted to areas where they were needed to maintain farm produc~ 
tion. Unwise expansion of extensively cultivated acreage, as in 
the last war, has been prevented by the knowledge that increased 
production could be obtained by wise use of all kinds of land, 
This has meant shifting acreage from crops not needed for defense, 
of which there are surpluses at present, to the production of 
feeds, vegetables, and essential food crops. In special areas 
where defense industries or large military establishments have 
been located, agricultural planning committees have performed in- 
valuable services in providing information on the availability of 
homes and farms for the relocation of displaced farm families, 
making inventories of local labor available for construction and 
industrial work, and planning the location of housing for defense 
workers so that it would be of permanent value to the communities 
following the close of the defense program. Agricultural planning 
committees have been particularly active in working out plans for 
making locally~grown perishable farm products available for con- 
sumption at nearby army training centers with a minimum of handling 
and transportation: charges. 
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Program of Desirable Adjustments to Aid in the Defense Effort 
and Meet the Impact of the Defense Emergency 


The most outstanding single contribution of the State Agricultural 
Planning Committees during the past year has been in the develop- 
ment of a comprehensive program of desirable agricultural adjust- 
ments to aid the defense effort and to meet the impact of the 
defense emergency. In January 1941, each of the State’ Committees 
was asked by the Secretary to indicate (a) how agriculture could 
best contribute to national defense and national unity; (b) how the 
benefits resulting from the Defense Program could be utilized to 
bring about adjustments needed in farming, forestry, and rural 
living, to place agriculture in a stronger economic and social posi- 
tion; and (c) how unwise types of land utilization could be prevented. 
The speed and efficiency with which the planning committees met 

the Secretary's request have demonstrated the effectiveness and 
value of democratic planning in agriculture. Working without pay, 
the farmer members of the State Committees, in cooperation with 
agency representatives and technical experts of the Department of 
Agriculture and the State Agricultural Colleges, developed compre-— 
hensive programs which were submitted in reports to the Department 
within a period of less than five months. 


During June, seven conferences were held in different sections of 
the country for the purpose of summarizing and coordinating the 
programs submitted by the State Committees. Following these con- 
ferences a national summary entitled "Agriculture's Plans to Aid ™ 
in Defense and Meet the Impacts of War" was prepared by the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics and the Extension Service and submitted 
to the Agricultural Program Board of the Department. The report 
gave particular emphasis (a) to current defense recommendations; 
(b) to planning for the post-defense period; and (c) to recommenda- 
tions for continuing and rounding out a desirable agricultural al 
program. The ingenuity and effort that went into the State reports 
have produced a reservoir of suggestions which has served as the 
basis for subsequent discussions with representatives of State Agri- 
cultural Planning Committees at a series of regional conferences, 
and for the formulation of policy statements and specific programs 
of action by the Department of Agriculture, 


Planning for Defense 


Typical of the suggestions dealing with special defense situations 
were (a) the integration of the agricultural economy with the total 
defense effort by such means as the decentralization of defense 
industries, careful planing of military food requirements, increased 
Federal aid for public services in areas of expanding defense popu- 
lation, more adequate fire protection and long-range planning of 
defense housing; (b) the development of priorities and price control 
policies, particularly in regard to such items as farm machinery, 
nitrogenous fertilizer, and insecticides; and (c) greater coordina- 
tion of marketing and distribution of farm products. 


Health and Education 


The States showed striking unanimity in their concern for the 
national health as part of the first line of defense, and recom- 
mended that a unified national education program on health and: 
nutrition be developed. Specifically, they suggested such meas- 
ures as the extension of the hot lunch program for school children, 
increased emphasis on consumer education, the expansion and exten- 
Sion of AAA benefit payments for home food practices and the 
improvement of health and medical services for rural areas. 


Practically all of the State Committees proposed substantial en- 
largement of the existing vocational guidance and training programs 
for rural youth and recommended that Federal appropriations for 
these purposes be increased. Larger Federal grants-in-aid for all 
public educational purposes were also advocated in order that rural 
children might have equal educational opportunity with urban 
children. Many committees stressed the need of a comprehensive 
educational program for carrying to farm people the factual data 
regarding the need for and significance of the national defense 
effort. Others stressed the need for helping farmers to keep up- 
to-date regarding the changing economic situation. 


Farm Labor 


Much attention was given also to the current farm labor situation, 
particularly in those States in which defense industries were 
prominent and in which there was a rapidly expanding demand for 
farm products. Recommendations on this point include the establish- 
ment of a unified farm labor program to inventory the farm labor 
Situation, to exchange such information between the States and 
counties and to make possible placement, employment of labor, and 
other services necessary to effect full utilization of farm labor 
where it is most needed. It was suggested, also, that Federal and 
State employment services employ additional personnel to more 
actively serve agricultural needs, that additional migratory labor 
camps be provided for, that the camp facilities be expanded to 
include better housing, sanitation, child training, recreation and 
gardens, and that a training program be provided to train workers to 
service and repair farm equipment. It was proposed, also, that the 
WPA, CCC, and NYA programs be administered in a manner that will 
enable enrollees to accept farm work for short periods without 
jeopardizing their status. A number of States felt that State or 
county farm labor conciliation boards should be established for the 
purpose of conciliating differences between farm laborers and 
employers and that steps be taken to establish a fair scale of farm 
wages, 
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Conservation and Utilization Programs 


In the field of forest conservation the report expressed concern 
over the increased fire hazards and wasteful harvesting practices 
accompanying the widespread cutting of lumber for defense activi- 
ties. 


Problems relating to effective use of soil, water, and range 
resources were also considered. Many committees recommended that 
a very much larger proportion of the AAA benefit payments be used 
to encourage adoption of conservation practices and that all farm 
agencies should increase their efforts to induce individual 

farmers to adopt the soil~building practices most needed on their 
respective farms. Suggested means to improve water utilization 
programs were the development of supplemental water and irrigation 
projects and the use of more efficient irrigation practices. It 
was recognized that the pressure of good livestock prices and cur- 
rent feed supplies might lead to overstocking and overgrazing of 
range lands. To offset this danger, it was recommended that 
excessive expansion of range stock be discouraged and that emphasis 
be placed on a policy of managing ranges on a sustained yield basis. 


Farm Management and Production 


Most of the States felt the production of home-grown foods and 
feeds should be extended, especially in non-commercial areas. To 
minimize the problem of post-war adjustment they advised that any 
needed expansion in agricultural production be obtained as far as 
possible by increasing the production of each animal raised or of 
each acre of land cultivated rather than by establishing new herds 
or by developing new cropland. Where increasesof acreages are 
necessary, it is recommended that the increases be encouraged on 
land classified as suitable for agriculture. Several of the feed 
deficit States recommended action to conserve or make feed supplies 
more accessible to livestock farmers. A large number of the recom- 
mendations dealing with farm management, tenancy, land use, and 
administration of the Department's action programs specified that 
family-sized farms be encouraged in every way possible. Many were 
of the opinion that some form of price guarantee or support was 
desirable for both basic and non-basic crops, and that such guar~ 
antees or supports should be adjusted upward as prices paid by 
farmers advance. 


Marketing, Transportation, and Finance 


Another set of recommendations concerned the improvement of the 
marketing and distribution system of farm products essential to 

the Defense Program. Expansion of old transportation facilities 
and development of new ones were urged to forestall the possibili- 
ties of shipping bottlenecks. The State trade barriers were recog-~ 
nized in many instances as obstacles which must be removed. 
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That mutual trade and cultural development within the Western 
Hemisphere should be fostered at an accelerated rate was widely 
advocated. Some committees recommended unrestricted trade as a 
means to this end, while others suggested that trade increases 
be limited to non-competitive products, 


In the field of agricultural finance it was felt that credit agen- 
cies should promote those adjustments in agriculture that are 
dictated by the defense effort, and that credit facilities should 
be extended in a manner that would avert the agricultural calami- 
ties that were associated with certain credit uses during the first 
World War. Some felt that credit agencies should use their facili- 
ties to help to convert small, uneconomic units into family-sized 
farms. Several State reports suggested that it would be desirable 
for a single agency to offer farmers all of the various kinds of 
credit now supplied by the several government agencies, with an 
office in each county easily accessible to the farmer, or if this 
is not practicable, that present agencies be housed in the same 
building. 


Planning for the Post-War Period 


Looking to the future and to the probable difficulties which agri- 
culture will face following the end of the war and the completion 
of the Defense Program, the State Committee set forth three lines 
of activity which they believed will make easier the letting-down 
processes that come with the abandonment of a war economy. These 
recommendations included: (a) development of a public works program 
especially designed to meet the employment, conservation, highway, 
forestry, housing, hospitalization, educational and recreational 
needs of rural communities; (b) curbing of economic expansion and 
speculation, by increasing the efficiency of current numbers of 
livestock, acres, and machinery, by shifting from surplus or export 
crops to feed and food crops and by discouraging excessive expan- 
sion of the physical farm plant; and (c) by shaping the future of 
American agriculture through such measures as rural zoning, public 
acquisition of submarginal and forest lands, increased vocational 
guidance and training opportunities for rural youth, and encourage- 
ment of continued migration from rural areas to urban employment in 
areas where the current farm population is adequate or more than 
adequate for farm production, 


In general, the State Committees recognized the need for continuing 
the Federal agricultural programs and offered a wide range of sug- 
gestions for expanding and advising national, State, and local 
action relating to agriculture and rural welfare. Many of these 
suggestions reflect the need for a rural housing program, an en- 
larged land acquisition program, better guidance of settlement of 
new land, increased vocational training and guidance, a more deter- 
mined attack on malnutrition, and an expanded conservation program, 
A number of these activities are already under way, while others 
call for the development of new plans, 
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Next Steps for the Department 


The recommendations summarized above involve action at various 
levels, including that by individual farmers and by local, State, 
and Federal agencies. The Bureau of Agricultural Economics and 
the Extension Service recommended that, as its contribution to 
giving effect to these proposals, the Department should 


(a) Prepare supplementary digests of recommendations made in the 
reports of the State Committees which relate to the activi- 
ties of the respective agencies of the Department, and that 
upon the basis of discussion with responsible agency officials, 
statements be formulated for transmission to State Agricultural 
Planning Committees indicating the reaction of the agencies to 
recommendations having regional and national implications, 


(b>) Through Interbureau Coordinating Committees, give special and 
immediate consideration to all of the major groups of recom- 
mendations included in the State Committee reports, and 


(c) Arrange for meetings between the Secretary and responsible 
Department officials and representatives of State Agricul- 
tural Planning Committees in a series of sectional confer- 
ences for the purpose of giving the Committees the reactions 
of the Department to the proposals included in the report, and 
of discussing the extent to which they can be incorporated in 
the farm programs of the future. 


The Agricultural Program Board adopted these proposals, and steps 
subsequently have been taken to implement these recommendations. 


Planning for Farm Labor 


One of the most immediately pressing problems growing out of the 
defense program has arisen in connection with the distribution of 
the supply of farm labor. Underemployment in the last ten years 
has created a reserve of surplus agricultural workers variously 
estimated.at from two and one-half to five million workers. ‘hile 
the defense effort has not reduced the numbers of workers available 
for employment on farms sufficiently to solve the problem of un- 
employment and underemployment in rural areas, local and temporary 
shortages of farm labor have been noted in some parts of the country 
during the past year. These shortages have resulted from a mal- 
distribution of available farm laborers, and have been met, fortu- 
nately, by shifting needed workers from areas of underemployment to 
points where they were needed. There has been no impairment of 
farm production throughout the. country attributable to lack of farm 
labor. However, the defense emergency has presented an opportunity 
for bettering the economic status of farm laborers by increasing 
the amount of employment received per worker as the number avail- 
able for farm work has been reduced. To take advantage of this 
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opportunity, and to insure adequate supplies of farm labor at 
times and places when needed, farm labor subcommittees of State 
Agricultural Planning Committees have been organized in more than 
three-quarters of the States. Many county agricultural planning 
committees in all sections of the country were organizing farm 
labor subcommittees to deal with farm labor problems in their 
localities as the peak summer season of farm labor demand approached. 


The activities of State and county farm labor subcommittees have 
been varied as local conditions warranted. Major emphasis, how- 
ever, has been given to obtaining fuller cooperation upon the part 
of farmers and farm laborers with the public employment services in 
the States. In nearly all sections of the country, it is reported 
that these efforts have resulted in a significant increase in the 
number of workers referred to farm jobs by the State employment 
services, 


Farm labor subcommittees in the counties have supplied informa- 
tion to local selective service boards concerning farm labor 
requirements, and the availability of farm labor. This has pro~ 
vided selective service boards with sound background information 
against which they could better judge individual requests for 
deferment by farmers and farm laborers. Much attention has been 
given to the problems of providing more adequate housing for 
resident farm labor, and to the establishment of camps for 
seasonal and migratory farm laborers. Plans have been made during 
the past year for intensified efforts to arrange for a better 
distribution of farm labor resources so as to have adequate labor 
available when needed during the harvest season of 1942. 


Work of County and Community Committees in Areas of Defense 
Activity . 
EE 

In areas where defense industries and training centers have been 
located, county and community agricultural planning committees 
have moved rapidly in gathering information and developing plans 
to guide defense and amy officials in the acquisition of suitable 
Sites, in making inventories of available labor, in guiding the 
relocation of displaced farm families, in planning the location of 
needed housing facilities, in assuring the maximum contribution of 
local producers to the food needs of army cantonments, and in many 
other ways have swung behind the defense effort, 


Several thousand farm families throughout the United States have 
been displaced as their farms have been acquired for army training 
centers and proving grounds. Agricultural planning committees in 
Des Moines County, Iowa; Riley County, Kansas; Jefferson County, 
New York; Carolina County, Virginia; Onslow County, North Carolina; 
Calhoun County, Alabama; Ripley, Jennings, and Jefferson Counties, 
Indiana; Erie County, Ohio; and in other parts of the country have 
moved actively to develop plans and programs for the relocation of 


were 
these families. In cooperation with agricultural planning comnmit- 
tees in adjacent counties, surveys have been made to determine the 
availability of farms for rent or for sale to which displaced farm 
families could be directed. Surveys in purchase areas have pro- 
vided information as to the needs of displaced farm families for 
guidance in obtaining new locations, their credit needs, and their 
needs for temporary storage of farm implements and household goods, 
and care of livestock. Arrangements have been worked out on the 
basis of this kind of information, through the coordinated efforts 
of the Farm Security Administration, the agericies of the Farm 
Credit Administration, and other credit agencies, to meet the 
credit needs of these families. Similarly, families needing tem- 
porary storage for goods and equipment, or pasturage for livestock, 
have been helped, pending relocation, through the efforts of county 
agricultural planning committees. Preferential treatment for 
displaced families who might desire employment in the construction 
of defense plants and cantonment buildings, or in defense indus- 
tries, has been worked out with defense officials. 


Housing surveys have been made by agricultural planning committees 
in twelve Alabama counties located in the Coosa Valley defense 
area, in Wythe, Pulaski, Floyd, and Giles Counties, near the bag- 
loading plant at Radford, Virginia, and in other counties in Ohio, 
New York, and Indiana. The objective of these surveys has been to 
determine the need for housing in rural areas and to develop plans 
for the location of housing for defense workers so that at the con- 
clusion of the emergency, defense housing could be of permanent use 
to residents who would remain in these areas. Seventy~one houses 
had been constructed in the vicinity of Radford, Virginia, by June 
1941, upon the basis of a survey of this nature conducted by the 
county agricultural planning committees in that area. These houses 
were constructed on land leased from farmers, with the understand~ 
ing that the leases would terminate, and the houses would be pur- 
chased by the farmers, when no longer required to house workers in 
the local defense plant. 


Another feature of planning committees! activity in the Coosa Valley 
area of Alabama has been a comprehensive survey of labor resources 
available in the area for employment in the defense industries 
being established there. House-to-house surveys of approximately 
50,000 families resident in the Coosa Valley area were made, and the 
occupational skills of those available for employment were classi- 
fied in order that needed workers might be obtained with a minimum 
of effort when needed. 


In Brown County, Texas, the agricultural planning committee devel- 
oped plans for the organization of a farmers' cooperative to supply 
fresh, locally-grown farm products to nearby Camp Bowie. The com~ 
mittee started work on this project in January 1941, and by June 

a building for the conduct of the business of the cooperative had 
been constructed and was in use. The planning committees in 
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Harnett County, North Carolina, and in several Massachusetts 
counties have been active in the development of similar programs. 


In Barnstable County, liassachusetts, a National Guard Camp has 
been enlarged considerably after being taken over by the Army. 
It was feared at first that an area of good agricultural land 
might be included in the enlarged camp site. Accordingly, the 
agricultural planning committee in the county furnished. informa- 
tion on types of land in the county to Army officials, and 
enabled the Army to acquire land which would not result in the 
withdrawal of any of the best lands in the county from agricul- 
tural production. . | 


The examples which have been cited above serve merely to illustrate 
the many hundreds of varying suggestions, recommendations, and 
plans for action and for cooperative effort which have been made 
by State, county, and community agricultural planning committees 

in all sections of the country. The work of these committees has 
been of incalculable value to the development of the defense pro- 
gram, and has provided the widest possible basis for the partici- 


‘pation of farm people in a great national effort. 
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Further significant Drosress during the past year has been made 
in building an effective planning organization in the States, 
counties and communities. By June 30, 1941, all but one State 
(Pennsylvania), and almost two-thirds of the counties (1891) 
throughout the country were formally organized and active in the 
planning program. Additional counties, under the leadership of 
the State Extension Services, held oreliminary educational meet-— 
ings relative to the planning work during the past year, prepar- 
ing the way for county and community organization, and furnishing 
the State Committees with information relative to the estimated 
cost of family-type farms, the local farm labor Situation, and 
Suzgestions for a State unified asricultural program. 


Membership and Organization of State Committees 
ae p 2a Bt bate vommittees 


Several State Committees have increased their farmer membership, 
and brought additional agencies into the planning work during the 
past year. The 47 State Committees had a total membership of 1371, 
including 5€5 farm men, 113 farm women, 304 representatives of 
USDA agencies, 76 representatives of other Federal agencies, and 
313 representatives of State and local asencies (T-ble pe 


The average State Committee consisted of 29 members , approximately 
one-half of which were farm people and one-half agency representa- 
tives. Committees ranged in size from 17 members jin Kentucky and 
waine to 50 in New York. 
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MEMBERSHIP OF STATE AGRICULTURAL PLANNING COMMITTEES 
YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1941 : 


: : : : : Cooperative ; State and 
State : Total : Farm : Farm 7 USDA : Federal : Local 
: Members 3 Men _ Women _ : Agencies 4: Agencies : Agencies 

Alabama : 28 : 9 : 4 : 6 : ‘lt : 8 
Arizena : 26 : 16 : : ae : 1 : 2 
Arkansas t 33 $ 13} : 6 : 6 3 ul. : if i 
Califnarnia : (25 : 14 : : 7 : ak ‘ 3 
Colorado : 33 P Zs : 7 2 6 : 3 $ 5 
Connecticut 2 28 : WA 3 4 3 6 3 al 3 5) 
Delaware : 24 : 8 : Zz 3 8 : a : iS) 
Florida : 37 : 8 : S : 9 : (a : psy 
Georgia $ 25 : 10 : : 7 : aL : 7 
Idaho 2 55) : 14 $ 4 : 6 : 3 : 8 
Tllinois : Ci, $ 12 : ak : 6 : 2 : 6 
Indiana : Cee 5 ake) : : 6 t : 6 
Towa : 23 : 9 $ al $ 6 : 2 Zi 
Kan sas : 29 : US) $ : Vi : 1 : 6 
Kentucky : yi : 6 : : 6 : 2 : 3 
Louisiana : 29 ¢ 12 : Zz fg 6 $ 2 : 7, 
Maine $ aly : 8 : : 5 : : 4 
Maryland 3 28 ‘ 9 : 2 $ 8 : 2 : i 
Massachusetts ¢ 34 3 19 : ae : 6 $ a $ Wf 
Michigan : 29 3 v7, $ : 6 : 3 6 
Minnesota ¢ 26 : 12 : : 6 : 1 : Py 
Mississippi : Sie : ve : 5 : 6 $ a 3 ze 
Misssuri : 35 ° 16 : 6 2 6 a (2 ‘ 5 
Montana 2 18). : 7 ¢ : 6 3 lee : 4 
Nebraska 5 19 : 6 3 : 7 $ Le : 5 
Nevada : 30 : 14 : 2 ¢ 6 : 4 t 4 
New Hampshire ; 31 : 14 : 2 : 6 $ 2 : Z 
New Jersey 2 38 : 18 : 7 3 Vi 3 us : 5 
New Mexico 3 49 $ 18 : 2 3 i $ 4 t 18 
New York : 50 : 28 : 4 * 2 6 $ AL ; pa 
NOfth Carolina 3; sili : le : Si : 6 : 1 : 8 3 
North Dakota : 18 : 8 3 3 6 : 2 3 a 
Ohio : 34 : 16 $ 4 3 6 3 al $ yi 
Oklahoma : 33 3 14 : 4 : 7 : 3 ¢ i) x 
Oregon : 2a 2 8 3 : 5: : 5 : W 
Pennsylvania : : : 3 3 3 
Rhode Island : 29 : al) ; : 6 : al ‘ 7 
South Carolina 3; Gi : i) : 3 : 7. : 1 3 uf 
South Dakota 3 Sik : 9 3 3} : 7, : 4 : 8 
Tennessee : ae : 13 : : 5 : ¢ 4 
Texas : 43 $ 18 $ 6 3 8 $ 2 3 9 
Utah : 34 2 7 $ 5) $ 8 2 4 : 10 
Vermont 3 36 > 16 2 4 : 6 : 2 : 8 
Virginia 3 ey : 8 $ 5 : 8 : Al : 10 
Washington : 25 : 5 : 3 $ 8 : 2 : "i 
West Virginia 3; 29 : 14 3 2 s 6 at : 6 
Wisconsin 3 20 : 8 : : 6 $ nt $ S 
Wyoming 3 26 $ 8 t 4 3 6 3 2 : 6 


TOTALS ¢ L537 ¢ 965 : 123 : 304 : 76 3 313 


ye 


my ear 


Awout one-sixth of the farm peoole on the committees were wouen. 
The farm men were usually chosen to represent various types of 
farming areas, and the women.to represent various sections or 
uixtension districts of the 3tate. 


, 


Represented on practically all of the State Committees were the 
following Department agencies: the Bureau of Agricultural uco- 
nomics, the Agricultural Adjustment Administration, the Farn 
Security Administration, the Forest Service, the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service, and the Farm Credit Auministration. In a lesser 
number of States the Raral akectrification Administration, the 
Surplus Marketing Administration, the A-ricultural Marketing 
Service, the Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine, and the 
Bureau of Agricultural Chemistry and Engineering were represented. 


The cooperating Federal agencies most frequently represented on 
the State Committees were the Public Roads Administration (38), 
the Fish and 'ildlife Service (23), the Grazing Service (6 eerie 
Bureau of Reclamation (5), and the Bureau of Indian Affairs ce 


The representation of numerous 3tate agencies on the State Com- 
mittee lends additional strength to the planning organization. 

In each of the States the State Director of the A.,ricultural 
Extension Service serves as chairman of the committee. Also re- 
presented on each of the committees is the State Agricultural 
uxperiment Station. In a few instances the chairman represents 
both the Experiment Station and the A.ricultural Ixtension Service. 
The State Department of Conservation and Forestry is. represented 
in 35 States, the State Highway Commission in 2€, the State Depart- 
went of A-riculture in 26, the State Department of Euucation in 2h, 
the State Planning Board in 21, and the State Board of Health in De 
Typical of the numerous miscellaneous agencies represented on some 
of the State Committees are the State Tax Commissions, the State 
Livestock S-nitation Boards, the State Commerce Divisions, the 
State Engineering Divisions, the 3iate L-nd Banks, and various 
regulatory agencies. | 


Number and Attendance at State Cummittee Meetings 
ee ee LA ETE = 


The number of State Committee meetings ranged from one in Indiana 
and Illinois to six in Iowa, Montana, Seuth Dakota, and ‘vest 
Virginia. Eight of the States held two meetings each, ten 3 meet- 
ings, twelve 4 meetings, and eleven 5 meetings. The average 
length of meeting was a little over one and one-half days, while 
the total days in session per 3tate averaged six days. 


Twenty-six of the State Committees have designated a portion of 
their membership to serve as executive committees. These held an 


os 


average of three to four meetings each. The States in which the 
executive committees met most frecuently were “lisconsin (28). 
Kentucky (10), Mississiopi (10), and Idaho (7). 


In all States the Joint Land-Grant College-Biis Committee serves 
as a work and service committee for the State Committee. Its 
membership of three, representing the Extension Service and the 
Experiment Station of the Land-Grant College and, the Bureau of 
Avricultural conomics, is usually located in the same building, 
or nearby, which facilitates its conferring about the planning 
work at any time that the need arises. In a number of States 
the Committee aims also to meet at regular intervals. 


State Agricultural Planning Committees have set up subcommittees 
to give special attention to such matters as soil and water con- 
servation, national defense, farm lsbor, agricultural adjustment, 
rural welfare, forestry, farm credit, marketing, education, and 
public services. A nunber of States, including Colorado, Georgia, 
Idaho, Kentucky, Iowa, Montana, North Caroline, South Carolina, 
Texas, and “lyomin’, have established as many as ten or more sub- 
committees. Altogether the States reported 339 such subcommittees, 
or an average of seven or eisht per State. On the averaze, each 
of these subcommittees held two meetings during the year. In 
some cases, the work of these subcommittees served as the basis 
for recommendations on svecial topics which were included in 
State unified agricultural prosram reports. Lore frequently, 
however, the work of these subcommittees resulted in the develop- 
ment of special plans and prosrams, and in the coordination of 
action to give effect to the recommendations of the subcommittees. 


IV STATUS OF COUNTY AND COMMUMITY ORGANIZATION 


Of the 1891 counties that were active in the planning work on 
June 30, 1941, both county and community agricultural planning 
committees had been organized in 1113, while 691 had county com- 
mittees only, and 87 were organized on a community basis only 
(See Figure 1 and Table 2). The counties in Iowa, New Jersey, 
and New York have been organived solely on a county basis. On 
the other hand, a number of States organized community committees 
prior to the organization of county committees. Altogether, 1804 
counties were served by county committees. 


COUNTY AND COMMUNITY AGRIGULTURAL PLANNING COMMITTEES 
CONDUCTING ORGANIZED ACTIVITIES 
YEAR ENDING JUNE 30,1941 
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a] County only 
al Community only 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE BUREAU OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 
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TABLE 2~NUMBER OF COU TIS ENGAGID IN AGRICULTURAL PLANITINU. BY STATES 


June 30. 19247 
Number of Counties Organized Number of Counties Organized 
County County 
and County Commu- and County Commu- 
State Total commu- only nity State Total commu- only nity 
nity only nity only 


rhe aa cc i nae cians Sy oe Na ee 


All States 1891 1113 691 87 


Alabama E0 52 3 5 Nevada by ‘ 4 2 
Arizona é 6 2 = New Hamoshire mz oA eS a 
Arkansas 23 8 ay, ai New Jersey 10 = 1O - 
California Aa 13 28 = New Mexico Bere. 10 —_ 
Colorado 18 32 S 8 New York 29 - 29 - 
Connecticut i 2 3 ~ North Carolina 22 aA A 
Delaware , a id _ North Dakota 49 44 3 
Florida Lh € 6 2 Ohio 49 27 Pz = 
Georgia 48 30 18 Oklahoma 5 SB Lé ~ 
Idaho mae 29 13 8 2: Oregon B36 bs 22 up, = 
Illinois 1é 5 10 1 Pennsylvania ~ - - - 
Indiana 92 90 2 _ Rhode Island 2 lt LE _ 
Iowa 66 " ae = South’ Caralinant ya. We 5 - 
Kansas 102 49 53 _ South Dakota 39 23 1é _ 
Kentucky ca 23 3 7 Tennessee Foe «Pe 13 8 
Louisiana 20 fi WZ e Texas 2 PLE 105 es 
Maine 1é 5 _ cmt Utah 29 aa 18 = 
Maryland 22 eet 1é ~ Vermont et er i = 
Miassachusetts 8 3 as ie Virvinia By “Pie ~ ~ 
Michigan 69 149 iy 3 3 Washington Serer 13 19 i 
Minnesota 18 9 7 2 West Vale tite “Sy, @ ‘ _ 
Mississippi 30 3 PAR 3 Wisconsin 1é g 3) = 
Missouri SLE Lid _ _ Wyoming 20 25 dL Be 
hiontana 39 25 14 _ 


Nebraska 79 26 53 
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Size and Composition of County Committees 


The average county committee consists of 32 members, of which 22 
are farm people and 10 sre representatives of agencies conducting 
programs within the aren. A typical county committee consists of 
17 farm men, 5 farm women, a county agricultural agent who serves 
as secretary, a county home agent, the FSA Supervisor, an AAA of- 
ficial, a SCS technician, a FCA official, an agricultural teacher, 
a local government official, and from one to three representatives 
of other agencies. 


Altogether, 57,313 persons were serving on the county planning com- 
mittees, including 40,002 farm men and women, 7,425 representatives 
of USDA agencies, 295 representatives of cooperating agencies, and 
9,591 representatives of State and local agencies or organizations. 
Table 3 gives further data concerning agency reoresentation. 


County Committee Meetings and Attendance 


The 1791 county committees reported holding 5,9€€ county committee 
meetings last year. The typical county committee meeting was at— 
tended by 14 farm men and women, 5 agency representatives, and 3 
non-members (Table 4). 


Number and Composition of Community Committees 


Altogether, 1200 of the 1891 planning counties were organized on 
a community basis (Table 2). Within these counties more than 
10,000 community committees were active last year. These local 
committees were composed principally of farm men and women from 
the various neichborhoods. Incomplete returns indicate that more 
than 82,000 farm men and women served on these community commit-— 
tees last year (Table 4): Advised by their county agricultural 
agents and assisted occasionally by the local agricultural 
teacher or other professional agricultural workers, these local 
committees comprised a very important part of the agricultural 
planning organization. 


Community Planning Meetings and Attendance 


Nearly 27,000 community planning meetinzs were held durinz the 
past year. More than 8,000 of these meetings were open to all 
interested farm people, while the remainder were confined for the 
most part to the membership of the community committees (Table 4). 
Average attendance at open community meetings was approximately 

35 people, while committee meetings averaged 15 farm men and women 
members, one agency representative, and three non-members who were 
either farm people or professional agricultural workers. 
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MEMBERSHIP OF COUNTY AGRICULTURAL PLANNING ‘COMMITTEES 


YEAR. ENDING ae 30, 1941 
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: : Farmer: sCooper=3;_ State and Local 
: : Members : USDA Representatives _rating ; _Agency mebresentatives 
H : : A 3 : : : : :Fed. :County: ef 2 
Shoe Ieee: : : : : : : : sAgency :Exten=;Public; bCauntae Others;Tota 
:Member-; : : : : : 3 : :Repre~'ssion :Sch'lssand ; : 
State sship  : Men :Women; AAA: FSA: SCS; FCA; ;Other:Total;senta~ Serv ; :Local 3 : 
: euhade ; : : : : If: ativesZ/ice 3 :Govts : 3/3 
Ala, : 33 3ye 650; 129° 75 55y°110; 42; Geeehe :e 943 5 D2 A ti te ee : 79 3 299 
Ariz, : 101; 968 61 ar Gs Os = 43 teen? fee. ¢ 3 EOF Lon Oe) oe Set) 
Ark, : 414; aoe aorsT ease oo, Bete * 4 ore pes : 44 ; 23 ; f woe (oe 
patitvoet Cele 00s 2 ey 38: Al, 34; 27; 181 . Asp SAY ee Ye 3 og ee ea 
BOS) get ae ats! Tele, eae erge 37; 831; 23," 34 ¢ 208; § “ig 3 %53 ) Soo 87 ; 100 ; 330 
Conn, : 128; Dice are mere ak OA Pama ae len 83 Da 2: phe ree 
Del. : aa aye (Gs hart i oe Oy Sa 1s; Aut ina se 
Fla, : 26g. | 25 CAL, Moves eos ee a ea |, ee So a tad Ms SO reais 
Ga. : OEY ace  1Ors” 267" 38; “1G: 262° 10 ¢ 120 : Lae ores en ise : 49 : 177 
Idaho : 471; C7Sy B43 25s “225 Co Oe Pg cs Zila ys 20 9 6855 
Tes $ 235; Stee OO RSs Fes WZ Vays oO 3 (ABN Zone Ae bs ae hee eak 
Ind. $ 4360; 3793; 84; mete ras) Sar Say Moy Ce ANA ae TEES os 39 ; 47 ; 7s 2o6 
Towa ; 1734; 11°1:; 138. PST TOG 45: Fes. 16 : 272 3 ons 92 50 : 31 15s 8s 
Kans, 2 Slot, 1956, 280"; Vex e02: 75a" 105. 4h : 425 ; eo tS 129 : 89 ; 99 ; 490 
Ky. 3 680; 472.0 his 26. ccm okes Zon "124s. 114 : SD) es 42 ; NS) fe wre LOS 
La. 3 661; eeQe 85.5 37s 57. Sie Was ca LS ig Des 56 Bio IAs. oes 200 
Maine : 83; a ae on on) 4; 3; iat ice ats ae Bs aike dees Sr amelie 
Md. : 679; Ct0) 15982 22 yh eT Ge See ‘Sides 0 a Bern 54 3 26 : Mi Sw SZ 
Mass, : 144, 79% 9s 4; 4s 4s on a ae alae th ARO Dias i Laer tenella ec game 
Mich, : Efe. JOLT. ee pee otis Mloe? 23, 2 y  F54 2 : Voie dD) <s 20 5 280 6 6a5 
Minn, : 411; 260; SO Ne. 8. 9s Bias 750) 14 iEOcs 16 3: Sel ate Weir ian (elas 
Miss. : Gz C41; a4 Ce tle. AO 25. So Beh GP chez 67 Tit Sa OS stats 
Mo. : Seias 2416s 046". 114; 113; 96; 1Gsme lO 2409 , eS et LOZ ae :.126 3; 441 
Mont. : 1060; Aone OOP 336 Cae mal tes Geen ge a os OTs 39 —s WS) 46 ;. 39 ; 137 
Nebr. : 1344. Begs kiete = 744 “Get “Gt. 2a: As S227 : . 89 ; AO p Ce We Oo eS) 
Nev. + Ibs: Gilneas Ze iOs : l; Sretun ahs LET ty Ms Za a Bie ciel lee ioe 2074 
Ne bite : 134; 100; 4; 1; 3; : 2: tse LO 9 dy sg Sikes : vs Sleep alls 
Nar re : 203; Tiare 92: Se 12. 5s Sy EO! ts Ae Pra 7 ¢ 6 3 Ch She) 
N. Mex. ¢ 1029. Oly “Ol we = 294" 50s a2 ACs cos f Edo oe AO : 47 3 6 3 Le Ae malay) 
Ne Neg 3 1030; Soa s Liaw Oe) se rie LG Le TOG : : Ties SOs COT as OS 
Ny C, : 615. 336 19373 13s 16; Qe J'Ols SES ese aa | 6 3 Zales iars Diss gl Ons mOo. 
N, Dak. ; 1198. 856. 6: 49; 49, eon Joss TS +s 263 4 Ds 39) oes 49 ; 54 ; 168 
Ohio 3 P37S\. 819; 134 ; 66; 36; 32: 48; CM pe Ve : (ion Vee 2956 39. ie aS 
Okla. t 3445; 1795; 893 ; 75; ies oe. 54y 35. -./ 388 : BA «| To a 66 ; 10 TOO. si33% 
Oreg. : 607; 478. 2 45; 2: 23 2: Zi 9 Soars Tay 36 3 ds He aes eae oes ae (axe 
Penn, 3 : : H : cat $ . : : t Q $ 3 : 
Re Zy : 56; 37; aos ms 23 ae) Bt : 9: : <y a : : 7 
S.. &, : 563; Core te 17s * V8, 155 Bg Aa eg A aoe AO, 8 ame lige 43 ; 7s a ieee el 
S. Dak. : 1148, O43. 63%." 443° 40; “425° 79, ° 32 oy ks Suns 67 3 Om Jou: AB 200 
Tenn. : 1684. 680; 317 : 67: 167; 16; C4, LO" $ 2OOss gee A ot See OR iy BO Zot ee eae 
Tex, : 7476; 2870;1362 3 251: 435: 251 296: 56 :1289 ; wot 3 B36 ae BOS taro 2 Le os 488 :1948 
Utah 2 e9el4, hOGe. Dey] foe? SAs Coe Ge Al ees. ¥ 29 3 41 3; 66 ¢ 82 : 300 $3 489 
Vt. : See en  eoe Oy ae Ge AS f38 : SIS ame HS Bae ad aig Wt pe 
Va. : Stiles ‘£308,1174*;" 443" 99. "26s 83; 18 $ 270 : veo c2 LUGO win CPeSc3 rif VE ae 
Wash. : 758 444, 55; STU SO; Fear ers 26)" 135 4; 68 3: 6 3 2a to. Teo 
West Vae: 481, 260: “41 9 14s. 14; oe : a te 533.3 Car 42: © 70 = 147 
Wis. : 578; OG, Fetes 26; 24s Mast 1d, “Io's OF . Bong 33 go LOA» 206 278 
Wyo. +848, 350; e632 17: 24: 14: O22 10.2 360. dA PSEA ht eee Pe 18 Go ee 
Totals ; 57,313;31,662:8340 :1879;2300:1177:1347: 713 27425 : | 295 ; 3061 : 2572 ; 1201 :2757 +9591 
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of Indian Affairs, 
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MEETINGS HELD.'AND AVERAGE ATTENDANCE 
ORGANIZED COUNTY AND COMMUNITY AGRICULTURAL PLANNING COMMITTEES 
YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1941 


: County Committee Meetings; Community Committee Meetings :Open Community Mtgse 
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VV. TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE AND RESLARCI FOR 
AGRICULTURAL PLAWIING 


Since the effectiveness of agricultural plannins is dependent to 

a large measure upon the technical soundness of the plans devel- 
oped, it is important that the planning committees have adequate 
factual information for their guidance. In assemblin” such data, 
the State and local committees have had the assistance of local 
covernment officials, public schools, the State Extension Services, 
the State Experiment Stations, the research divisions of the 
Bureau of Asricultural Economics, the several action arencies of 
the Department, and agencies outside the Department such as_ the 
Vork Projects Administration and the National Youth Administration. 


Participation in the planning work has helped rural people to see 
anew the practical value which research can have for farmers, their 
families and their communities. Ascricultural planning seldom pro- 
eresses very far before the need for technical assistance or basic 
information becomes evident. Thus cooperative agricultural plan- 
ning has served to focus attention on the need for, and the place 
of, scientific research in the development of a sound and perman- 
ent agricultural procsram. 


The State Agricultural Experiment Stations and the several agencies 
of the Department have recognized these needs, and have made fur- 
ther significant prozress in meeting them. In addition to contin- 
uing their regular research activities, many of which have been 
shaped in the light of planning needs, these agencies have helped 
to sponsor numerous service activities and short-time surveys in 
answer to requests from plannin:, groups. A number of these are 
described in the annual reports of the various research divisions 
of the Bureau, and others are discussed below. 


Farmers Participate in Collecting Data 


An interestine development growing out of the cooperative planning 
work has been the contribution which. farmers themselves have been 
able to make (a) in conducting simple, short-time surveys, when 
given a small amount of assistance. Notable examples of this type’ 
of work have been discussed in the preceeding section dealin: with 
the work of planninr committees in areas of defense activity. Par- 
ticipation of farm men and women in local fact Pinding has been aug~ 
mented by the utilization of planning subcommittees, the members 

of which are usually chosen on the basis of their interests and capa- 
bilities. Participation of this sort has had the effect of speeding 
up research and reducins its costs. 


Land-Grant Collere-BAE Committees Aid in Coordinatins Research Proposals 


Plannine committees! requests for research and technical assistance 
are usually cleared throuzh the Land-Grant College-BAE Committee, 
which includes representatives of the State Lxperiment Service, the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, and the State Extension Service. 
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The Committee reviews the research anplications, considers the pri- 
ority wiich each should receive, and refers them to the proper re- 
search acencies for further consideration and action. 


Many of these proposals are referred to the recional offices of the 
Bureau of Acricultural Economics Divisions of Farm Population and 
Rural lelfare, Farm Manarement and Costs, and Land Hconomics. he 
‘research projects determined on are generally carried out uncer a 
formal avreement in cooperation with the State Experiment Stations, 
State Extension Services, and the respective research divisions or 
acencies. 


The Division of Farm Population and Rural velfare, for instance, is 
participatins in cooperative studies designed to assemble factual 
data concerning rural relief problems, the migration of anricultural 
workers, the status of families on marzinal and submarvinal lands, 
the influence of rural non-farm residence holdincs on future land 
use, the effect of industrial enterprises upon part-time farming, 
the resources, needs, and desires of rural youth, and the orderly 
relocation of families displaced by defense or flood controh@pro= 
jects. 


The Division of Land Economics has been cooperating in a large nun- 
ber of studies pertaining to land classification, land tenure, pub- 
lic land purchase, flood control, water facilities, taxation, local 
eovernment, and rural zoning. 


The Division of Farm Management and Costs is participating in num- 
erous studies, amon wiich are surveys regardin~ the comparative 
cost of large-scale farming; and family-sized farming in «specifie 
areas, livestock farming in ranze areas, the production and income 
opportunities of fruit and veretable growers, farm orsanizavion in 
selected counties, surveys to determine the most profitable type 
and size of farm, and the economic implications of recommended farm 
management adjustments. 


Research and technical assistance has been contributed likewise by 
other Divisions of the Bureau, the Forest Service, the Soil Conser- 
vation Service, the Agricultural Adjustment Administration, the 
Farm Security Administration, the Surplus Marketins Administration, 
the Agricultural Marketing Service, the Rural Electrification 
Administration, end other Bureaus of this Department. Important 
contributions have been made by numerous other Federal, State, and 
local agencies. A number of these are alluded to in other sections 
of this report. 


Types of Technical Assistance Received 

Technical assistance has consisted of such activities as ol ving 
consultatory services, developing fact-gathering forms, training 
local interviewers, outlining planning procedures, tabulating and 
interpreting brief field studies, delineating neishborhoods and 
communities, compilins data from secondary sources, summarizing 
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and collating pertinent research Studies, editing agricultural 
planning digests, publishing State aericultural handbooks and 
preparing and revroducing maps and PeuOres.. 


Illustrative of these services are the advice received by plan- 
ning committees from tax officials and soil conservation techni- 
cians, the survey forms developed by the State planning leaders 
in connection with the housing of defense workers in the Coosa 
Valley area in Mississippi, and the relocation of farm families 
displaced by public land purchase projects in such States as 
Arkansas, Indiana, and Maryland, the training of local inter— 
viewers in connection with the rural youth studies in Indiana, 
LiTsnels , Massachusetts, Ohio, and other States, the making of 
reconnaissance land-use surveys, the summarization of previous 
land-use studies, and the drafting of proposed drainage laws 

and of rural zoning enabling acts. Technicians of State agencies 
and of the Department of Agriculture have assisted also in re- 
viewing the hichway recommendations of local planning committees , 
in making analyses of local agricultural credit facilities, in 
making studies of local market conditions ani transvortation 
costs, in surveying the need for cold storase acti Ves. and Si 
inventorying the farm labor Situation. In North Carolina and 
Vermont maps of existing electrical facilities wore provided by 
local power companies to help committees in planning line exten- 
Sions. Group discussion leaders have been helpful, also, in con- 
ducting demonstration forums regarding current agricultural prob-— 
lems. 


Water Facilities and Flood Control Research and Planning 
rt oe eSearch and Planning 


State and county agricultural planning committees have cooperated 
actively with agency technicians in numorous water facilities and 
flood control studies. -This has been particularly true in the 17 
Western States where the need for water conservation is greatest. 
Water use subcommittecs of State Agricultural Planning Committecs 
‘have been established in several States in the West, County plan- 
‘ning committees have utilized the services of water facilities 


technicians in developing the agricultural plons.for their local~ 
ities, and the water facilities work has been advanced by the 
committees’ recommending arcas for planning, supplying basic in- 
formation, and reviewing area plans. The local committees have 
initiated requests for water facilities plans, and the State Can. 
mittees have worked with the Vater Facilities Board in determining 
the priorities thet should be granted such requests. 


Local planning committzes have assisted also in defining their 
water problems, and given their recommendations as to the proper 
Solution. These services have been of great assistance to the 
technicians responsible for the preparation of water facilities 
plans. 


One of the outstanding water facilitics arca plans developed with 
the assistance of State and local agricultural planning committees 
is that of the Republican River Watershed in Colorado, Kansas, and 
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Nebraska. Water facilities technicians and the State planning 
personnel have cooperated closely in the development of this 
project. In arriving at an area plan, the technicians combined 
the planning committecs' recommendations with the research data 


they had collected.’ Copies of the resulting area plan were then left 
with the planning comoittees in order that the information con- 
tained therein might -be used in subscquent planning activities. 

A number of county planning committees nave revised their ngri- 
cultural plans in light of this additional information. clan, 

South Dakota, the State Agricultural Planning Committee cooperated 
with the BAH and State Experiment Station in the preparation of 

a report conceming "Watcr-—Land Resources and Problems in South 
Dakota". - 


Cooperative research between agricultural planning committees and 
flood control technicians is being developed in a manner similar 
to that for the Water Facilities Prozram. Flood control techni- 
cians have met with county committees to explain their program, 
and to enlist their aid. The committees have information concern- 


ing flood control damages, and have presented recommendations for 


desirable adjustments and watershed protection. Procedures are 
now being developed to further expedite and encourage this type 

of collaboration, which is well illustrated by progress which has 
been made in the development of an area flood control plan in the 
Coosa Basin located above Rome, Georgia. Agricultural olanning 
committees in cighteon counties in the Basin coopsrated with 
Bureau of Azricultural Economics flood control experts in a survey. 
Flood control subcommitices wore organized to work closely with 
these experts in collecting information on land use and flood 
damage, and in working out methods of flood control. A report on 
this work served as the basis for the development of..a comprehen- 
sive flood control plan for the Basin, and served also as 4 basis 
for modifying the long-time planned objectives of the agricultural 
planning committees for better land use in the area. 


The Agricultural Plannins Committee in Merrimack County, New. Hamp— 
shire, has worked in close cooperation with Department technicians 
in making an area flood control survey, and has vigorously sup- 
ported passage of a State law legalizing purchases by local govern- 
mental units of properties which have become isolated following 

the development of a local flood control project. 


VI STATUS OF aREA MAPPING, ANALYSIS, AND CLASSIFICATION 


The mapping and classification of land use and problem areas con- 
tinues to constitute an important phase of the Agricultural Plan-— 
ning Program. By June 30, 1941, 1,229 counties were developing 

or had completed county maps and reports. (Figure 2 and Table 5). 


STATUS OF AREA MAPPING AND CLASSIFICATION WORK 
BY COUNTY AND COMMUNITY COMMITTEES 
JUNE 30,1941 
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STATUS OF AREA MAPPING AND CLASSIFICATION WORK BY COUNTY AND 


COMMUNITY COMMITTEES. JUNE 50, 1941 


Number of Counties Number of Counties 
State Work ~ Work State ~ ores ee NOrk 
a Completed Underway Completed Underway 
All States 789 44.0 
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~ County Planning Committees in Delaware and New York are using the land 
classification data developed by the State agricultural experiment station. 
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Except for minor variations to fit local needs, most of the 
States have followed the mapping procedure suggested in the 
Department's Work Outline No. 1. In a few States, notably Dela- 
ware and New York, the agricultural planning committees have 
done relatively little mapping themselves but have used the land 
classification maps and reports previously developed by research 
technicians. 


The emphasis given to area mapping has varied by States and by 
countios. Confronted by urgent problems related to defense needs, 
some countics have given somewhat less emphasis to mapping during 
the past year than previously. These have zenerally started with 
a problem approach, with the view of gctting desirable action as 
soon as possible. Such counties have sometimes initiated or re- 
sumed area mapoing at a later date when the need for delineation 
of specific land use areas became more pronounced. 


Educational Value of Maps and Reports 


The area maps and reports developed by the agricultural planning 
committees have been particularly valuable as educational devices 
and as 2n aid to public agencics in developing their programs and 
policies. The construction of the maps is in itself a vaiuable 
educational exverience for the farmer committeemen and the agency 
representatives who participate in the process. They helno'to 
narrow down complicated issues to specific areas about which there 
is local understanding and opinion and a desire for corrective ac-— 
tion. They are useful, too, in informing the agency personnel and - 
the general public concerning the conditions and needs of agricul-— 
ture in the docainty. 


The maps and accompanying reports are used in numerous instances 

as 2 basis for &éducational meetings and discussion groups. They 
are particularly helpful in stimulating public discussions of rural 
problems, since they reflect the ideas of local people and provide 
a good starting point. They serve also as effective inventories of 
the agricultural conditions and needs in the county as of a given 
time, and thus facilitate determination of progress at subsequent 
intervals. 


Maps and Reports Aid in the Development of Public Programs and 
Policies 


ractically all of the planning committees have used the maps and 
reports in developing unified agricultural programs to aid in the 
defense effort. 


A number of States revorted extensive use of the maps in develop-— 
ing work programs for soil conservation district associations. 

The Farm Security Administration generally has used the maps as a 
guide in mking loans, sclling and leasing farms, and buying farms 
for tenant purchase clients. The maps are being used 1lso0, as a 
basis for zoning by county planning commissions. 
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The Forest Service and Soil Conservation Service representatives 
study the reports to determine how farmers appraise local forest 
and erosion problems. County agents are finding the maps useful 
in guiding purchasers and leasors of farms. They are valuable 
also in indicating where public land purchase projects are needed 
and where drainage and erosion problems are most serious. 


The maps are being widely used also in cooperation with highway 
officials, utility Companies, banks, and others. Some States have 
Super-imposed the recommended land use maps on highway, electric 
line, level-of-living, and other types of maps to improve their 
usefulness for certain purposes. 


Prospective purchasers of farms, research workers, sociologists, 
weed commissioners and educators and other kinds of workers have 
found the maps helpful in coping with certain problems and situ- 
ations. 


Previous development of land use maps has facilitated public ad- 
justment to new land use problems and proposals. In Washington 
County, Rhode Island, for instance, the county committee agreed 
to the location of an airport in an area now used for asriculture, 
because study of the area had shovm that it should ultimately be 
retired from cultivation. 


Many Types of Maps Developed 


To supplement the customary land use maps, other types of graphic 
material have been prepared to aid in the dlanning program. 

Among these are maps showing community and neighdorhood bound- 
aries, the location of FCA and FSA clients, tax delinquent farms, 
electric power lines and other Special items. Maps depicting 

type of farming areas, water and irrigation facilities, annual 
rainfall, length of growing season and levels of living have like- 
wise been prepared by agricultural planning committees. Effective 
use has also beén made of the forestry, soils, vegetative cover, 
water development , highway, and other types of maps prepared by 
various Federal and State agencies. 


Distribution of Maps and Reports 
Se ne POLES 


The agricultural plannin-z maps and renorts have been widely dis-— 
tributed among agency representatives and the farmer members of 
the planninz committees. Copies have also been distributed to lo- 
cal families, leading business men, public school officials and 
other interested individuals and organizations. 


In Genesee County, Michigan, 1,000 copies of the county land use 

planning map were dudlicated by a local newspaper and the demand 

for the map vas so great that the supply was soon exhausted. The 
County Board of Supervisors has made a sovecial appropriation for 

printing the county planning report. 
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Vil. GENERAL ACTIVITIES AND ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF 
COOPERATIVE AGRICULTURAL PLANNING — 


In addition to the organizational, land classification, fact- 
finding and defense planning activities discussed in the preced= 
ing pages, the State and local planning committees have engaged 
in a wide range of activities. designed to procure 4 well-rounded 
program of conservation, adjustment and rehabilitation for Amer- 
ican agriculture. . 


Ever since the cooperative agricultural planning program was 
initiated, the major objectives of the work have been: (a) to 
find a more effective and economical way of adapting public 
agricultural programs to local conditions; (b) to achieve better 
coordination of the several agricultural action programs as they 
are administered in the field; (c) to clarify and improve the 
working relationships between Federal, State, and local agen- 
cies; and (d) to facilitate the attacking of agricultural problems 
on all fronts at the same time. 


The very significant -progress which has been made toward achiev- 
ing these objectives is evidenced by the examples of activities 
and accomplishments which are given in the following pages. In- 
cluded are such important activities as the organization of pro- 
fessional agricultural workers councils, the scientific delinea- 
tion of neighborhood and communities, the facilitating of desir= 
able agricultural adjustments, the encouragement of proper land 
use, the conservation of soil and water resources, the fostering 
of cooperative enterprises, the alleviation of taxation problems, 
the promotion of rural zoning, the encouragement of forestry, 

the improvement of highways, the consolidation of schools, the 
inauguration of rural library service, and the extension of rural 
mail routes. 


County Planning Work Aided by Professional Workers! Councils 


An encouraging development during the past fiscal year has been 

the growth in the number and activity of professional agricul- 
tural workers! councils. Organization of these councils has been 
sponsored and encouraged by the Division and by the Agricultural 
Extension Services in the States. Organized under various names, 
county councils are operating in at least 1,353 counties in 29 
States. The activities of local councils have been coordinated 

in numerous instances by similar councils at the State level. 
Composed of all the professional agricultural workers in the local- 
ity, these State and county councils are serving as effective 
clearing houses for information and group discussion on a profes= 
sional level related to agriculture and rural affairs. They aid 
materially, also, in helping the planning work to get off to a 
favorable start by assisting with community and neighborhood delin- 
eation, participating in county and community meetings and serving 
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on various problem subcommittees. The members of the councils 
frequently assist in carrying out definite aspects of the county 
planning program. In some counties each member of the council 
selects one community for which he assumes leadership responsi- 
bility for the local planning activities. The county councils 
are particularly effective in achieving greater coordination of 
the activities of the several agricultural agencies. Regular 
monthly meetings are held in many counties. The collaboration 
resulting from these meetings has enabled the. county. and commun- 
lity committees to make more effective use of their planning meet= 
ings. 


Community and Neighborhood Delineation 


Numerous counties in approximately 20 States have given special 
attention to community and neighborhood delineation as a means 
of determining the most logical geographic areas for local plan- 
ning purposes. In. several States, notably North Carolina and 
Virginia, State planning leaders are stressing this delineation 
work as one of the first steps in the county planning procedure. 
Others have used it as a basis for reconstituting local planning 
committees and revitalizing committee participation. 


By using the natural meeting places of communities as the focal 
points for the organization of commnity agricultural planning 
committees, a scientific basis for the adequate representation 

of farm people in the planning work has been laid. By using the 
hatural meeting places of communities, fewer meetings have been 
found necessary in most counties and attendance at the meetings 
has improved. Thus, the efforts of county agents and others who 
Sponsor meetings of farmers have been made more effective. Pro- 
fessional agricultural workers have generally assumed a major role 
in this delineation work. This has had the added advantage of 
getting the several agencies to recognize the same communities in 
the administration of their programs. A number of States have 

_ conducted experimental studies with the aim of simplifying the de- 
lineation procedure and have achieved notable results in this di- 
rection. 


Agricultural Adjustments Facilitated 


Working in close cooperation with the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration, the Farm Security Administration, the Soil Con- 
Servation Service and other action agencies, local planning com- 
mittees in all States have been helpful in effecting needed agri- 
cultural adjustments and in adapting National farm programs to 
local conditions. 


County planning committees in general are rendering valuable as-~ 
Sistance in obtaining and guiding the increased production of 
poultry, dairy and swine products to meet the defense and Land-~Lease 
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needs of ‘the Nation. In the southern States, the committees have 
been particularly active in promoting increased production of 

food and feed products for home eonsumption, as a means of develop- 
ing a better~balanced agriculture and partially off-setting the 
severe decline of export markets for cotton and tobacco. 


Many of the agricultural planning committees have assisted in 
bringing new sources of farm income to their localities. For in- 
stance, in a Florida commmity the planning committee decided that 
more dairy production was needed. Lack of a convenient cream sta- 
tion made this impractical until the local planning committee in= 
terested several neighboring communities and secured potential 
production data, which resulted in a large creamery locating a sta- 
tion in a nearby town. 


Considerable attention has been given also to the matter of develop- 
ing more efficient farm operating units, particularly in the New 
England States, the cut-over areas, and other places where a large 
number of farms are too small to yield adequate economic support 
for farm families. A local survey in Oneida County, Wisconsin for 
instance, revealed that only one-fourth of the farms were of suf- 
ficient size to be full-time self-sustaining nnits. in’ regions 
such as these, the planning comnittees are helping to develop sup- 
plementary industries such as farm forestry, game reserveS, COm~ 
mercial recreation, handicraft work, road side markets and tourist 
trade. . 


Encouraging Proper Land Use 


A major concern of many planning committees has been the proper 
use of land resources, and the development of various plans and pro- 
grams that would encourage better land use. 


In Nebraska, three county planning committees, (Sioux, Scotts Bluff, 
and Morrill), have combined their efforts to improve the use of 

land resources in areas common to the three counties. Realizing 
that heavy debt burden, wind erosion, uneconomic units, tax delin- 
quency, and other agricultural problems can best be solved coopera= 
tively, each county committee designated two of its members to serve 
on a joint tri-county committee. This tri-county committee worked 
in cooperation with a State subcommittee to develop agricultural 
plans for the area. One of the outcomes of this collaboration was 
the preparation and submission of a proposal to the Farm Security 
Administration requesting that the area be designated as a special 
problem area. The Farm Security Administration has approved this 
proposal and set aside funds for doing the work. In June, 1941, 

the tri-county committee and others met to incorporate the North 
Platte Valley Cooperative Tenure Improvement Association. Articles 
of Incorporation were signed and a board of seven directors elected, 
including four members of the tri-county committee. The Association 
has been empowered to lease, and purchase where necessary, with funds 
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borrowed from the Farm Security Administration, the sandy irrigated 
land. The land will then be leased to low-income farmers on a sub- 
Sidized plan of soil rebuilding. The local planning committees 
have stressed that control of the land, adequate finance, erosion 
control, and supervision, should be included in any rehabilitation 
plan developed for the area. The committees have also been active 
in the formation of two soil conservation districts in these three 
counties. 


In many areas the traditional policy for handling tax foreclosed 
lands has been to offer them for sale periodically to the highest 
bidder. The idea has been to get the land back on the tax rolls 
without regard to its location or its suitability for agriculture. 
The agricultural planning process has tended to focus the atten- 
tion of local people on the relationship of this policy to scat-~ 
tered settlements, and the high public cost for roads, schools, 
and other services. In northern Minnesota, for instance, county 
planning committees have had a wholesome influence in having tax 
forfeited land put to its best use rather than to have it returned 
to private cvmership regardless of its suitability as farm land. 
The customary recommendation of county committees has been that 

no tax forfeited land be offered for sale in any areas that have 
been classed as unfit or unsuited for agriculture. Almost without 
exception the committees have recommended that only those lands 
located on roads, and accessible to schools, should be offered for 
sales. In @arlton County the auditor went a step further and sub- 
mitted a list of the tax forfeited lands in the areas classed as 
doubtful, and asked that the town board indicate whether or not 
these lands should be offered. In a few cases where land located 
in areas classed as unsuitable for agriculture have been offered, 
town boards have protested and had the lands withdrawn. 


Soil and Water Conservation 


Practically all of the county committees have been active in develop-= 
ing measures to conserve the soil and water resources of: their 

areas. A number have assisted in obtaining passage of State Soil 
Conservation District Acts, in petitioning for soil conservation 
districts, and in publicizing the advantages of such legislation. 

The county committees in Ashe and Alleghany Counties, North 

Carolina, initiated planning work by making a survey for the pur- 
pose of collecting basic data on soils, cover types, rainfall and 
other information needed in organizing and operating county soil 
conservation districts. 


Most of the counties in the western half of the country have been 
concerned with irrigation and water facilities proposals. A num- 
ber have given special attention to water needs and facilities in 
classifying land. This classification has been useful in relocat- 
ing water rights and in reclassifying land for taxing purposes. 
The activity of county committees, in assisting technicians in 
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developing area plans for water facilities is discussed in 
detail in another section of this report. 


In Culpepper County, Virginia, the planning commitvee decided 
the Agricultural Adjustment Administration progrem could, with 
proper cooperation, go mech further in conserving soil resources 
in the county. Accordingly, they encouraged greater participa- 
tion in the AAA program and as a result, more than 165 farmers 
are participating in the program this year who nad never par- 
ticipated in any previous AAA program. 


Cooperative Enterprises 


The public discussion, coincident with county planning work, has 
resulted in numerous communities taking a special interest in 

the establishing of cooperative services of various types. A 
notable example is found in the rural electrification project that 
has been developed for the Cornville Community in Yavapai County, 
Arizona. This community recognized that considerable value would 
accrue to the farms in that, area if an electric line could be ex~ 
tended into the community. There were only about forty-five po- 
tential clients, however, and thus it was not feasible to under- 
teke a Rural Electrification Administration cooperative. The 
committee negotiated with a private power company and learned 

that the company would extend an electric line to the community 

if the prospective revenue over a two-year period would pay gary 
construction costs. It was estimated that the revermes would 
amount to $2,000 per year, and that the line would cost approxi- 
mately #10,000 to install. This would mean that a supplementary 
sum of approximately y5,000 would have to be raised by the com- 
munity. This seemed an impossible task. The comnittee continued 
to work on the problem, however, and found that the cost could be 
reduced through the employment of a local contractor and effect- 
ing a savings on equipment, and in the local people contributi ng 
free labor. These savings reduced the cash outlay to a point 
where the extra money needed could be raised by local subscrip- 
tion. An agreement was then completed with the power company to 
the effect that the local people would furnish the labor and a 
portion of the expense and the power company would refund 10% of 
all income for ten years, or until the money and labor equivalent 
contributed by the local users was repaid. A local cooperative 
organization was formed to formally handle the project and to con- 
tract for the extension of power into the community. Thus, the 
local committee, with little outside help, was enabled through 
group effort to achieve a long-felt need for the entire community. 
A short time later a neighboring community followed an almost iden- 
tical procedure and procured electrification for its area. 


Special attention has been given to the organization of farmers' 
cooperatives for marketing livestock, milk,, fruit, and other agri-~ 
cultural products. In Boundary County, Idaho, for instance, a 
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weekly community auction sale was organized and started on the 
basis of investigations and plens by the county end community 
committees. Several committees are working out improvements 
in the products to be marketed, while others are giving atten- 
tion to the development of better marketing facilities. The 
work of county planning comnittees in organizing cooperatives 
to suooly army cantonments is discussed elsewhere in this re- 
port. 


Taxation Problems 


Local planning committees have been instrumental in obtaining 
more equitable assessments of agricultural land, and in bringing 
farm taxes more nearly in line with farm income «nd with urban 
taxes. In Washington County, Maryland, for instance, the county 
and community planning committees have assisted in working out a 
more equitable basis for assessing orchard property, which is now 
under consideration by county officials. 


In Iowa, a State subcommittee on taxation and assessment, and up- 
ward of forty county committees, are working closely with the State 
Tax Commission in improving the farm real estate assessment situa- 
tion. Farm assessment data have been discussed at numerous local 
meetings, and maps prepared to show comparisons between the propor- 
tion and productivity of crop land and the assessed values and 
between sale values and assessed values of identical properties. 
These meetings have created widespread spontaneous interest and 
have accomplished commendable results. One result was that the 
State Tax Commission called a State-wide meeting of assessment 
officials at which planning representatives were given an oppor= 
tunity to present information on the current inequalities of as- 
sessment, and to discuss techniques for improving them. Follow- 
ing this meeting many of the county auditors either requested the 
respective county agricultural planuing committees to assist in 
gathering and analyzing local assessment information or undertook 
to do it themselves. Numerous counties held training schools for 
assessors, in which members of planning committees were invited 

to participate. These activities have resulted in a material im- 
provement in the local assessment situation. 


County committees, particularly in cut-over areas and in the plains 
region, have been working with local government officials in an 
effort to overcome problems of excessive tax delinquency. In 
Custer County, liontana, the committee urged vroperty taxed title 
action against land owned by syndicates, in accordance with the 
State law. Others have worked on measures designed to return to 
private ownership, and, to the public tax roll, foreclosed lands 
that are suited for farming. 


Rural zoning 


The agricultural planning process has awakened increased interest 
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in rural zoning as a means of obtaining better land use. 
Planning committees have been active in several instances in 
promoting State and local legislation in this connection. In 
South Dakota, for instance, the Corson County Planning Commit- 
tee, with the assistence of State planning leaders, was largely 
responsible for the adoption of a rural zoning enabling act by 
the State Legislature in March, 1941. The county committee 
decided early in 1939 that a rural zoning enabling act was needed 
to help solve some of the county's troublesome financial and 
land management problems. With the aid of the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics and State Agricultural Experiment Station 
technicians, such an act was drafted and introduced in the State 
Legislature in 1939, but failed to pass. Additional county and 
district meetings were held during the ensuing months to dis- 
cuss the problem, and the State Experiment Station was requested 
to make a further study of the possibilities of rural zoning in 
that section of the State. This study was made and results dis- 
cussed at subsequent county and district meetings throughout 

the State. During the succeeding six months an intensive educa~ 
tional campaign was carried on, and in the spring of 1941, when 
the bill was again introduced, it passed both Houses of the State 
Legislature with only two dissenting votes in each House. 


The Corson County Committee is now developing plans for starting 
a rural zoning program in the county, and the way is clear for 
any other county in the State to avail itself of the benefits 

of the same act. Passage of the rural zoning act serves as a 
good example (a) of getting local people to recognize the need 
for obtaining enabling legislation in attacking certain prob- 
lems; (b) in using basic information to achieve needed improve- 
ments; and (c) in obtaining desired action on the part of the 
State Legislature. 


Forestry 


County agricultural planning committees are working with the Soil 
Conservation Service, the State Uxtension Services, State Fores-= 
ters, and the United States Forest Service in the development of 
farm forestry and forest farming programs. They have been instru- 
mental in securing cooperators for the Norris-Doxey Program, in 
assisting in the development of policies for the application of 
the program to their respective areas, and are stimulating the re- 
forestation of lands not suited to farming. They are cooperating, 
also, with the Forest Service in the development of a more effec- 
tive educational and action program on slash disposal and other 
fire control measures. <A subcommittee in Carroll County, New Hamp- 
shire, has assisted in the organization of a forest products and 
marketing management cooperative. Other county committees have 
sponsored forest tree planting demonstrations and have encouraged 
farmers to set out seedlings to protect steep pasture slopese A 
committee in Gallaway County, Missouri, has been particularly in- 
terested in the Cedar Creek Forest and Pasture Project of the Soil 
Conservation Service and has aided in the development of specific 
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proposals relating to the acquisition, development and manage- 
ment of the area in a way that would best contribute to the inte-~ 
rests of a permanent agriculture. Committees have cooperated, 
also, with the Shelterbelt Tree Planting Program and emphasized 
better woodland management and the multiple use of forest lands. 
In some areas, they have suggested the exchange of National — 
forest and State owned lands to effect more economical adminis~ 
tration. They have given special attention, also, to methods 

of utilizing timber supplies in a manner that would provide local 
people with a maximum of employment and benefits from forested areas. 
In Connecticut, farmers have frequently been unable to secure nur- 
sery stock when needed due to the fact that private nurseries are 
unable to gauge the demand accurately three years in advance. The 
State Planning Committee has now worked out an agreement and re- 
celve: passage of a law whereby the State contracts with nursery- 
men in advance for an adequate supply of nursery stock and any 
survlus resulting from over-estimates by farmers is utilized by 
the State on its own lands or held over by the State for sale to 
farmers in the following year. | 


Highway Planning and Improvement 


County agricultural planning committees are collaborating with the 
Public Roads Administration, State Highway Departments, and local 
goverrmments in the development and improvement of the public high- 
ways in their communities. Many have assisted in a highway mapping 
program which provides a basis for long-time highwey improvement, 
and suggests a framework within which projects of a post-defense 
nature may be fitted. 


Highway officials are observing agricultural plamning maps and 
reports in the location, relocation, and improvement of rural roads 
and bridges, and in determining the priority that should be given 
to the respective highways for all-weather surfacing and repairs. 


A program of road improvement in Bryan County, Oklahoma, illus- 
trates the kind of results that are achieved by close cooperation 

of farm people with local, State and Federal agencies. After _con- 
siderable ray of the need for improvement of rural roads and . 
bridges in the county, a_series of meetings was called by the chair- 
man of the county agricultural planning committee in the spring 


of 1941. The meetings were attended by farmers, school superin- 
tendents, rural mail carriers, Work Projects Administration rep- 
resentatives, county officials and representatives of the State 
Highway Department. Additional information ueveloped at these 
meetings indicated that nearly three-fourths of the bridges were 
unsafe, and that much of the road system in the county could be 
used only during periods of dry weather. With the advice of school 
superintendents and rural mail carriers a program was developed 

for the maintenance of essential school bus and rural mail routes 

in the county. Local school districts acquired surplus graders 
from the State Highway Department, and farmers with teams, tractors, 
and graders, organized local community groups to operate this equip- 
ment on the roads and to clean out drainage ditches. By the end 
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of June, six communities and school districts in the county were 
orgenized to carry on programs of road improvement. More than 
200 farmers with teams or tractors had volunteered for work, and 
arrangements had been made to obtain needed gasoline from county 
and local funds. The county commissioners agreed upon @ program 
for the meintenance of drainage ditches in the future, and the 
Work Projects Administration agreed upon a program of bridge 
-puilding, using coucrete and creosoted lumber construction. “The 
farmers of this county have demonstrated the value of organized 
planning, and believe that it will bring them better roads dur- 
ing the coming winter than they have had for many years. 


Rurel School Consolidation 


Several States have indicated an interest in rural school con- 
solidation. A number have recommended the closing of poorly ate 
tended rural schools, and the transportation of pupils to other 
districts. A number of North Dakota committees are cooperating 
with the public school officials in studying ways and meens of im- 
proving local school organization. In several Nevada counties the 
planning committees are giving special attention to school prob- 
lems. Committees in lowa have devoted considerable discussion to 
proposed legislation for a "County Unit System" of school organiza- 
tion and the recent move to recodify the school laws of that State 
is likely to furnish a fresh impetus and opportunity for planning 
with respect to school problems. :, 
Rural Library Service | es 


County planning committees in at least a half dozen States have 
given special attention to expanding the library services avail- 
able to rural people. In Caswell County, North Carolina, the 
planning committee has cooperated with school and library offi- 
cials in obtaining a special WPA library project for the county. 
In Kern County, California, the planning committee has had the 
assistance of representatives of the Division of Farm Population 
and Rural Welfare in working out a plan for improving library 
facilities in rural areas of the county. 


Rural Mail Routes 


A number of committees have assisted in the preparation of maps show- 
ing new proposed mail routes. In Utah, a new mail route was ap= 
proved and put into operation largely as a result of county planning 
activities. 


A community planning committee in Idaho discovered, among other 
things, thet the existing rural mail route did not adequately serve 
the farmers of the comaunity due to changes in the location of 
farm houses. They drew up a proposed new route which was accepted 
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Plaming committees have taken an active part also in promoting 
livestock and crop improvement activities, in establishing graz- 
ing districts, and in initiating weed, insect, rodent and preda- 
tory animal control programs. 


Local planning committees have been helpful, too, in facilitat- 
ing coordineted planning on individual farms. Working closely 
with various agricultural agencies they have helped to develop 
individual plans for a number of demonstration farms in their 
Locality. 


In the cut-over regions and submarginal areas, county planning 
committees are working closely with public land purchase projects 
and assisting with the development of plans for the management 
and use of such lands. A number of committees are working on 
problems associated with the relocation of farmers displaced by 
public land purchases. In Wing County, Missouri, the relocation 
of farmers from the Wappapello Flood Control Basin was a major 
activity of the local planning committee. 


A mamber of counties have manifested special interest in develop- 

ing the recreational resources of their areas as a means of supple- 
menting regular farm income, Several have assisted in taking recrea- 
tional inventories to determine local recreational needs and re- 
sources. 


In January, 1318 county committees assisted in furnishing data for 
the Department regarding the estimated cost oi family-type farms. 
A number of the committees have been invited to assist in the 
selection of tenant-purchase farms. Some have held landlord- 
tenant schools and studied the local tenant situation as a means 
of arriving at a clearer understanding of the problem. 


Under the impetus of the cooperative plaming process, increased 
attention has been given to farm family living problems. In El 
Paso County, Colorado, for example, the planning committee has 
worked with the county commissioners in establishing a county nurs- 
ing unit. The program includes immunization, pre-natal care, baby 
clinics and study groups. Planning committees are seeking also to 
improve the domestic water supply. Several States are continuing 
the investigation of freezer-lockers as a means of developing ade= 
quate storage facilities for home produced food. 


Rural youth subcommittees have been established in a number of 
States and are working on problems of vocational guidance, train- 
ing and placement of rural youth. A number have initiated local 
studies to determine the situation, desires and needs of the young 
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people in their areas. In Ross County, Ohio, a special rural youth 
leader has been employed by the National Youth Administration 

and the Extension Service in an effort to follow up and implement 

a local youth survey that was completed in that county recently 

at the request of the county planning committee. 


During the year, a number of States have devoted renewed atten- 
tion to acquainting local committeemen and the rural populace with 
the purpose and philosophy of the cooperative planning program. 

In some places, notably Florida and South Dakota, this function 
has been accomplished by means of a series of community training 
schoolse These were followed with as much additional help at 
planning meetings as the county agents, the assistants in plan- 
ning, and other technicians could give. 


These are but a few of the many activities and accomplishments 
which can be attributed to the cooperative planning program as 

it has operated during the past year. Naturally, other benefits 
will be manifested as the work advances, for the planning process 
serves as a leaven and time is required to culminate many of the 
ends which it is designed to achieve. Working side by side with 
their governmental representatives and with skilled scientists, 
American farmers can face the future confident that they have a 
cooperative planning organization which will enable them to cope 
effectively with the problems and exigencies which lie ahead. 
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VIII. ORGANIZATION AND FUNCTIONS OF THE 
DIVISION OF STATE AND LOCAL PLANNING 


The Division of State and Local Planning is responsible, within 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, for negotiating annual agree- 
ments with the State Land-Grant Colleges for the conduct of the 
agricultural planning program in the States. These agreements set 
forth the conditions upon which the Department of Agriculture and 
and Colleges jointly contribute funds and personnel for the opera~ 
tion of the program. As its contribution, in addition to finan- 
cial support, the Division of State and Local Planning maintains 
State Representatives of the Bureay of Agricultural Economics in 
the States carrying on planning work, and in some of the more 
important States has also maintained Assistant State Representa- 
tives of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Seven Regional 
Representatives of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics give 
direction and advice on the Operations of the program in the 
States, A small Washington staff formulates general outlines for 
the conduct of agricultural Planning, summarizes and interprets 
planning materials and reports developed by State and county agri- 
cultural planning committees, conducts necessary liaison and 
coordinating work with other divisions of the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics and Interbureau Coordinating Committees, and 
facilitates the preparation of specific proposals for action grow- 
ing out of the planning process for the consideration of Interbureau 
Committees and the Agricultural Program Board, 


During the past year the Washington staff of the Division has been 
reorganized to provide more effective liaison between the Washington 
staff and the State and Regional Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
Representatives in the field. Seven members of the Washington 

staff have been designated as Regional Planning Assistants. Each 
Regional Planning Assistant acts as a liaison representative 

between the Division in Washington and one of the Regional Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics Representatives and the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics Representatives in a group of States. <A 
considerable proportion of the time of the Regional Planning Assistants 
is devoted to work in the field with the field personnel. This has 
made it possible for regional and State personnel to devote more of 
their time to the development of the program in the field, and has 
necessitated less frequent trips to Washington on the part of the 
field personnel, 


Interdivisional and Interagency Liaison Activities of the Wash~ 
ington Staff 


The effectiveness of agricultural planning depends to a consider- 
able extent upon cooperation between the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics and the various agencies of the Department, and mutual 
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understanding of the functions and methods of the planning program 
and of the operations of the various agency programs. One of the 
functions of the Division of State and Local Planning, therefore, 
is to maintain agency relationships which will insure the effective 
participation of other Department agencies in the planning program. 
There are three major avenues of approach to this problem. The 
first is by working through the agency liaison representatives of 
the Division of Program Analysis and Development. The second 
avenue is through the Interbureau Coordinating Committee on 
Agricultural Planning and other Interbureau Coordinating Committees, 
The third is in working directly with the individual agencies. 


Work Through Bureau Liaison Representatives 


An important type of work that is done in cooperation with these 
representatives is the assembling of recommendations of planning 
committees which will be of interest to or are specifically 
directed to given agencies of the Department. For instance, all 
recommendations made by State and county planning commit tees 
during the year were summarized in this manner for use by the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration at its National Conference 
in June, for the purpose of developing the 1942 Agricultural 
Conservation Program. It is to the liaison representatives that 
personnel of the Division usually go for information about the 
operation of an agency's program. Also, quite frequently discus- 
Sions about various subjects of interest to planning committees, 
or pertinent to the administration of the planning program, are 
discussed directly with the agency representatives by staff 
members of this Division or in cooperation with a member of this 
Division, 


Work Through Interbureau Coordinating Committee 


During the year unified program reports from many counties in the 
United States were submitted to Washington and were examined by 

the Interbureau Coordinating Committee on Agricultural Planning. 
Thereafter, a representative of this Division assumed the responsi- 
bility in each case for working with the representatives of the 
various agencies on this Committee in developing a set of comments 
and suggestions by the Interbureau Coordinating Committee relative 
to the program which had been developed in the county. This com- 
prised one of the major direct contacts with the various agencies. 


In addition to work on materials originating in the field, this 
Division assisted the Interbureau Coordinating Committee in 
initiating a number of statements dealing with planning for use by 
planning committees in the field. The best example of this is the 
Statement "Suggestions for a Unified State Agricultural Program - 
to Meet the Impacts of War." Most of the work done by the Inter- 
bureau Coordinating Committee of this nature was presented to the 
Agricultural Program Board and discussed before it by one or more 
members of this Division, 
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In addition to the Interbureau Coordinating Committee on Agricul- 
tural Planning, several other Interbureau Committees, on which the 
Division of State and Local Planning was represented, functioned 
during the year. Though working on different subjects, the purpose 
of all of these Committees might be considered the same, and usually 
x resulted in a product for consideration by the Program Board and 
the Secretary. It was through this work with the Interbureau 
Coordinating Committees and with the Program Board that most was 
: accomplished in acquainting the agencies of the Department with the 
planning program, and in working out procedures whereby they would 
participate more actively and most effectively in planning. 


Direct Work "ith Individual Agencies 


In addition to these ways of working with agencies, the Division 
works day by day and intermittently with Departmental and non- 
Departmental agencies. ijuch of this work is necessitated by dif- 
ficulties which planning committees experience in obtaining 
satisfactory consideration of their recommendations by using the 
administrative channels of the agency or agencies involved. “hhen 
these difficulties arise, this Division learns of them through its 
field staff or from the Extension Service. They call for consider- 
ation of the problem with agency officials in Washington who are 
in a position to make decisions on the problem. This work some- 
times is done in cooperation with the BAEK liaison representative 
with the particular agency, sometimes in codperation with members 
of the Extension Service, and sometimes with representatives of 
the Office of Land Use Coordination. They furnish an important 
basis for improving planning procedures to fit the needs of the 
Department, and they serve the purpose of keeping the agencies 
alive to the needs of planning committees. 


Sometimes field meetings are held, attended by planning committee 

\ members, administrators or their representatives, and planning 

“ technicians, to discuss particular problems similar to those men- 
tioned in the preceding paragraph. Or they may be held for the 
purpose of developing better working relationships and an under- 
standing of the agency's program. Sometimes meetings of this 
nature are held on a regional basis, but without planning commit- 
tee members in attendance, Since many of the Departmental agencies 
administer their programs through regional offices, this is an 
important procedure in developing proper relationships, and the 
representatives of the Division in Washington and in the regions 
assume an important function in arranging meetings between plan- 
ning technicians and the regional administrators and their staffs. 

, An example of this was a meeting held in the Dayton, Ohio, office 

of the Soil Conservation Service, attended by all State BAE Repre- 
sentatives and the administrative staff of the Soil Conservation 
Service in the region for which Dayton is headquarters. OQcca- 
Sionally, members of this Division and of agencies of the Depart~ 
ment hold two or three short conferences per week over a period 
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of a month or more for the purpose of developing a more complete 
understanding. of each other's programs and generally improving 
working relations between. the planning program and the program 
of the agencies concerned. The: best example of this is the work 
done with the Soil Conservation Service. 


All proposals for projects to be undertaken by the Work Projects 
Administration which involve work.or research activities relating 
to agricultural planning have been submitted to the Division for 
review prior to approval or rejection by the “Work Projects Admin- 
istration. In preparing statements concerning these proposals, 
the Division has correlated the views of Divisions in the Bureau 
which are in a position to advise as to the merits of the pro- 
-posals. These statements have been transmitted to the “ork 
Projects: Administration, + and Bureau. of Agricultural Economics 
Representatives in the States concerned have been advised as to 
the status of these proposals. The Division has suggested ways 
in which the projects might be correlated with the work of State 
and county agricultural. planning committees. 
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I. FORENWORD 


The material preebeted In. THis pepehy is a condensed summary of 
the Annual Agricultural Progress } Reports prepared and submitted 
by the Land-Grant College-BAE Committee in each of the States 
engaged in agricultural planning activities, 


Since these State reports were suomitted, the defense effort 
las become an all*out war effort. All the resource 5, thoughts 
and energies of agricultural plann 1ing committees are now 
directed toward winning the war and witinine the peace. 
Although the following report reflects the great stress laid 
by planning committees on lines of activity related to the 
cefense effort prior to aur entr y invo the war, it will remain 
for next year's annual report to chronicle the total participa- 
tion of the agricultural planning progyvam in the y Prove 


Many significant accomplishments that were indicated in the 


various State reports have had to be omitted from this report 
because of Space limitations. The following pages, however, 
present some of the most representative examples cf the nature 
and scope of the planning work undertaken in all sections of 
the country. The contributions of these committees to the 
defense effort are emphasized, and from them the reader car 
obtain a picture of the opportunity Sd anole has afforded farm 
people to function effectively in a world at war, 
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ti INTRODUCTION AND SUMMARY 


The immediate and pressing site of the war emergency and 

their manifold implications fo griculture have brought about 

a reorientation and broadening ee the cooperative agricultural 
planning program during the past year. This has been manifested 
in the significant new role assumed by State Agrict ikturel - Planning 
Committees in the development of broad agricultural policies and 
programs of regional, national, and international implications, and 
in the major attention which Sta ste and local committees have given 
to problems raised by the location of defense and military estab- 
lishments in rural areas and by the oak eae Or 208 nificant 
proportion of the underemployed rurel population in the defense 
effort. 


All of the basic knowledge and experience growing out of the pre- 
vious operation of the program has been brought into focus in the 
rapid development of plans for wise expansion of farm production, 


for the conservation of human and physical resources im epriculture, 


and for adjustments to maximize the contributions of agriculture to 
the war effort. Moreover, great emphasis has been placed on 
developing plans which will aid in the promulgation of a sound post- 


war program for agriculture. 

Significant progress during the past year is indicated by -the 
increasing participation of ‘fee men and women in the planning 

Sad agai in the further extension of the planning organization in 
the States and counties, and in the growing reliance of research 


workers and agricultural action programs upon the s und guidance 
afforded by the democ atic planning process Appropriately, 
nstead of the term "land-use planning Ms the term “agricultural 


planning" has come to be used guite gene rally as more adequately 
descriptive of the scope and character Sf the program. 
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This report outlines the more significant aspects of the planning 
program which have related directly to the defense effort, the 
growth of and. increased dele el in the progren, commie 
activities looking toward batter land utilization and the adapta 
tion, and. wn Ticetion) of ipenigees programs to make them more 
effective in relation to specific local situations. 


Credit for the work accomplished during the past year is due in 
major part to the wholehcarted interest and cooper ratLon. in the 


program on the part of farm people, sgencics ea the Department of 
Agriculture, the State Extension Service and State Experinent 
Stations, and local educational, research, and eae agencies. 
State, county, and community agricultural planning committees, 
sponsored and encouraged jointly by the Land-Grant Colleges re 
States and by the Department of Agric ieee are looking forward 
now to the year ahead with confidence that apriculiure will contri= 
bute its full share to the national war effort, é 
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Til. DEFENSE ACTIVITIES OF STATE, COUNTY, AND 
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PLANNING COMMITTEES 


COMMUNTTY AGRICULTURAL PE. 


Because of the urgency of the defense effort and its importance 

for agriculture in terms of the adjustments required in produc- 
tion, and the impacts of the war economy upon all phases of rural 
life, agricultural planning committees in the States, counties, and 
communities during the past year have devoted major attention to 
problems raised by the Defense Program. Increasing reliance has 
been placed upon the democratic planning process to insure the full 
participation and cooperation of farmers, agricultural experts, 

and administrators of farm programs in the States and counties. 
This is particularly important now in the development of plans and 
policies which will maximize the contribution of agriculture to 

the defense of democracy, and will promote the necessary adjust- 
ments required by this effort. 


Information developed by county and community agricultural plan- 
ning committees during the first tyro years of the planning program 
has served as.an essential basis for the development of plans to 
meet many of these problems. Emphasis which was given during the 
earlier phases of the program to mapping out different land-use 
areas, to study of the major problems existing in these areas, and 
to the working out of programs to promote better land use in the 
light of the varying conditions found, has proved drivai~ 

uable to the rapid development of programs designed to meet the 
defense emergency. 


Unified Agricultural Program to Aid in National Defense and 
at BET CuLtur 


Meet the Impacts of War 
The most outstanding single contribution of the State Agricul- 
tural Planning Committees during the past year has been in the 
development of a comprehensive program of desirable agricultural 
adjustments to aid the defense effort and to meet the impacts of 
war. In January 1941, each of the State Committees was asked by 
the Secretary to indicate (a) how agriculture could best contri- 
bute to national defense and national unity; (b) how the benefits 
resulting from the Defense Program could be utilized to bring 
about adjustments needed in farming, forestry, and rural living, 
to place agriculture in a stronger economic and social position; 
and (c) how unwise types of land utilization could be prevented. 
The speed and efficiency with which the planning committees met 
the Secretary's request have demonstrated the effectiveness and 
value of democratic planning in agriculture. ‘Working without pay, 
the farmer members of the State Committees, in cooperation with 
agency representatives and technical experts of the Department of 
Agriculture and the State Agricultural Colleges, developed compre- 
hensive programs which were submitted in reports to the Department 
within a period of less than five months, 
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During June, seven conferences were held in different sections of 
the country for the purpose of summarizing and ccordinating the 
programs submitted by the State Committees, Following these con-= 
ferences a national summary entitled "Agriculture's Plans. to Aid 

in Defense and Meet the Impacts cf ‘ar'' was prepared by the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics and the Extension Service and submitted 
to the Agricultural Program Board of the Department. The renee 
gave particular emphasis (a) to current defense recommendations; 
(b) to planning for the post-defense period; and (c) to recommenda- 
tions for continuing and rounding out a desirable agricultural 
program. The ingenuity and effort that went into the State reports 
have produced a reservoir of suggestions which has served as the 
basis for subsequent discussions with representatives of State 
Agricultural Planning Committens at a series of regional confer- 
ences, and for the formulation of policy statements and specific 
programs of action by the Department of Agriculture. 


The following issues received major consideration by practically 
all of the States; 


Planning for Defense 


Ypical of the suggestions dealing with special defense situations 
were (a) the integration of the aericultural econemy with the 


total defense effort by such means as: the decentralization of defense 


industries, careful planning of military food requirements, in- 
creased Federal aid for public services in areas of expanding 
defense population, more adequate fire protection and long-range 
Planning of defense housing;. (b) the development of priorities and 
Price control policies, Cart rai: rly in regard to such items as 
hee machinery, nitrogenous fertilizer, and insecticides; and 

: (c) greater coordination of marketing and distribution of farm pro- 
webs, 


Health 


The States showed striking unanimity in their concern for. the 
national health as part of the first line of defense, and recom- 
mended that a unified national education program on health and 
nutrition be developed. Specifically, they suggested such meas~ 
ures as the exbension of the hot lunch program for school children, 
increased emphasis on consumer education, the expansion and exten 
Sion of AAA benefit payments for home food practices and the 
improvement of health and medical services for rural areas. 


Education 


Practically all of the State Committees proposed substantial 
enlargement of the existing vocational guidance and training pro- 
Srams for rural youth and recommended that Federal appropriations 
for these purposes be increased. Larger Federal grants-in-aid 
for all public educational purposes were also advocated in order 
that rural..children might have equal educational opportunity with 
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urban children. Many committees stressed the need of a compre- 
hensive educational program for carrying to farm people the 

factual data regarding the need for and significance of the national 
defense effort. Others stressed the need for helping farmers to 
keep up-to-date regarding the changing economic situation. 


Conservation andaUtalization Programs 


In the field of forest conservation, the report expressed concern 
over the increased fire hazards and wasteful harvesting practices 

Wiener exe the widespread cutting of lumber for defense activi- 
ies. 


Problems relating to effective use of soil, water, and range 
resources were also considered. Many committees recommended that. 
a very much larger proportion of the AAA benefit payments be used 
to encourage adoption of conservation practices and that all farm 
agencies should increase their efforts to induce individual farmers 
to adopt the soil~building practices most needed on their respec- 
tive farms, 


Suggested means to improve water utilization programs were the 
development of Supplemental water and irrigation projects and the 
use of more efficient irrigation practices. It was recognized that 
the pressure of good livestock prices and current feed supplies 
might lead to overstocking and overgrazing of range lands. To off= 
set this danger, it was recommended that excessive expansion of 
range stock be discouraged and that emphasis be placed on a polic 
of managing ranges on a sustained yield basis. 


Farm Management and Production 


Most of the States felt the production of home-grown foods and 
feeds should be extended, especially in non-commercial areas. To 
minimize the problem of post-war adjustment they advised that any 
needed expansion in agricultural production be obtained as far as 
possible by increasing the production of each animal raised or of 
each acre of land cultivated rather than by establishing new herds 
or by developing new cropland. ‘Yhere increases of acreages are 
necessary, it is recommended that the increases be encouraged on 
land classified as suitable for agriculture. Several of the feed 
deficit States recommended action to conserve or make feed. supplies 
more accessible to livestock farmers. 


A large number of the recommendations dealing with farm management, 
tenancy, land use, and administration of the Department's action 
programs specified that family-sized farms be encouraged in every 
Way possible. Many were of the opinion that some form of price 
guarantee or support was desirable for both basic and non-basic 
crops, and that such guarantees or supports should be adjusted 
upward as prices paid by farmers advance. 
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ERCP ERNE Nee op) Ee Hts ares 
Marketing, Transportation, and Finance 


Another set of recommendations concerned the improvement of the 
marketing and distribution system of farm products essential to 

the Defense Program. -Expansion of old transportation facilities 
and development of new ones were urged to forestall the possibili- 
ties of shipping bottlenecks. The State trade barriers were recog- 
nized in many instances as obstacles which must be removed, 


That mutual trade and cultural development within the Western 
Hemisphere should be fostered at an accelerated rate was widely 
advocated. Some committees recommended unrestricted trade as a 
means to this end, pointing out, however, that agriculture should 
not have to bear the brunt of unfavorable economic forces. that 
might be assoriated with such a policy. Others suggested that 
trade increases be limited to non-competitive products. 


In the field of agricultural finance it was felt that credit agen- 
cles should promote those adjustments in agriculture that are 
dictated by the defense effort, and that credit facilities should 
be extended in a manner that would avert the agricultural calami- 
ties that were associated with certain credit uses during the first 
World War. Some felt that credit agencies should use their facili- 
ties to help to convert small, uneconomic units into family-sized 
farms, 

Several State reports suggested that it would be desirable for a 
Single agency to offer farmers all of the various kinds of credit 
now supplied by the several government agencies, with an office in 
each county easily accessible to the farmer, or if this is not ; 
practicable, that present agencies be housed in the same building. 


Planning for the Post-Yar Period 


Looking to the future and to the probable difficulties which agri- 
culture will face following the end of the war and the return ~ 

tO apeané esonomy, . the State Committees set forth three lines 
of activity which they believed will make easier the letting-down 
processes that.come’ with the abandonment of:.a war economy. These 
recommendations included: (a) development of a public works pro- 
gram especially designed to meet the employment, conservation, 
highway, forestry, housing, hospitalization, educational and recre- 
ational needs of rural communities; (b) curbing of economic expan- 
Sion and speculation, by increasing the efficiency of current num- 
bers of livestock, acres, and machinery, by shifting from surplus 
Or export crops to feed and food crops and by discouraging exces~ 
Sive expansion of the physical farm plant; and (c) by shaping the 


future of American agriculture through such measures as rural zoning, 


public acquisition of submarginal and forest lands, increased 
vocational guidance and training opportunities for rural youth, and 


encouragement of continued migration from rural areas to urban 
employment in areas where the current farm population is adequate 
or more than adequate for farm production. 


General 


In general, the State Committees recognized the need for continuing 
the Federal agricultural programs and offered a wide range of sug- 
gestions for expanding and revising national, State, and local 
‘action relating to agriculture and rural welfare. Yany of these 
suggestions reflect the need for 4 rural housing program, an 
enlarged land acquisition program, better guidance of settlement of 
new land, increased vocational training and guidance, a more deter 
mined attack on malnutrition, and an expanded conservation pro- 
gram. A number of these activities are already under way, while 
others call for the development of new planse 


Next Steps for the Department 


The recommendations summarized above involve action at variou? 
levels, including that by individusl farmers and by Local, State, 
and Federal agencies. The Bureau of Agricultural Reonomies and 
the Extension Service recommended that, as 4t3 contribution to 
giving effect to these proposals, the Department should 


(a) Prepare supplementary digests of recommendations made in the 
reports of the State Committees which relate to the activi- 
ties of the respective agencies of the Department, and that 
upon the basis of discussion with responsible agency officials, 
statements be formulated for transmission to State Agricultural 
Planning Committees indicating the reaction of the agencies to 
recommendations having regional and national implications, 

(0) Through Interbureau Coordinating Committees, give special and 

immediate consideration to all of the major groups of recom=- 

mendations included in the State Committee reports, and 


(c) Arrange for meetings between the Secretary and responsible 
Department officials and representatives of State Agricul- 
turel Planning Committees in a series of sectional confer- 
eneas for the purpose of giving the Committees the reactions 
of the Department to the proposals included in the report, 
and of discussing the extent to wiich they can be incor- 
porated in the farm programs of the future. 


The Agricultural Program Board adopted these proposals, and steps 
subsequently have been taken to implement these recommendations. 
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Other Activities Relating to the Defense 


Program 
Planning for Farm Labor 


One of the most immediately pressing problems growing out of the 
defense program has arisen in connection with the distribution of 
the supply of farm labor. Underemployment in the last ten years 
has. created a reserveiof surplus agricultural workers variously 
estimated at from two and one-half to five million workers, While 
the 1941 defense effort did not reduce the numbers of workers 
available for employment on farms sufficiently to solve the problem 
of unemployment and underemployment in rural areas, local and 
temporary shortages of farm labor have been noted in some parts of 
the country during the past year. These shortages resulted from a 
maldistribution of available farm laborers, and were met, fortu- 
nately, by shifting needed workers from areas of underemployment to 
points where they were needed, There has been no impairment of 
farm production throughout the country attributable to lack of farm 
labor, However, the defense emergency has presented an opportunity 
for bettering the economic status of farm laborers by increasing 
the amount of employment received per worker as the number avail~ 
able for farm work has been reduced. To take advantage of this 
Cpportunity, and to insure adequate supplies of farm labor at 
pomes and places when needed, farm labor subcommittees of State 
Agricultural Planning Committees have been organized in prac~ 
‘ically all of the States, County agricultural planning commit- 
tees in all sections of the country have organized farm labor 
a eeare to deal with farm labor problems in their locali- 

es, 


The activities of State and county farm labor subcommittees have 
been varied as local conditions warranted. Major emphasis, how- 
ever, has been given to obtaining fuller cooperation upon the part 


of farmers and farm laborers with the public employment services in 


the States, In nearly all sections of the country, it is reported 
that these efforts have resulted in a significant increase in the 
number of workers referred to farm jobs by the State employment 
Services, 


Farm labor subcommittees in the counties have supplied informa~ 
tion to lecal selective service boards concerning farm labor 
requirements, and the availability of farm labor. This has pro- 
vided selective service boards with sound background information 
against which they could better judge individual requests for 
deferment by farmers and farm laborers. Much attention has been 
given to the problems of providing more adequate housing for 
resident farm labor, and to the establishment of camps for 
Seasonal and migratory farm laborers. Plans have been made during 
the past year for intensified efforts to arrange for a better 
distribution of farm labor resources so as to have adequate labor 
arta if possible, when needed during the harvest season of 
942, 
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fork of County and Community Committees in 
Areas of Defense Activity 


In areas where defense industries and training centers have been 
located, county and community agricultural planning committees have 
moved rapidly in gathering information and developing plans to 
guide defense and army officials in the acquisition of suitable 
Sites, in making inventories of available labor, in guiding the 
relocation of displaced farm families, in planning the location of 
needed housing facilities, in assuring the maximum contribution 

of local producers to the food needs of army cantonments, and in 
many other ways have swung behind the defense effort. 


Several thousand farm families throughout the United States have 
been displaced as their farms have been acyired for army training 
centers, proving grounds, and defense industries. Agricultural 
planning committees in many parts of the country have moved 
actively to develop plans and programs for the relocation of 

these families. 


In cooperation with agricultural planning committees in adjacent 
counties, surveys have been made to determine the availability 

of farms for rent or for sale to which displaced farm families 
could be directed. Surveys in purchase areas have provided infor- 
mation as to the needs of displaced farm families for guidance in 
obtaining new locations, their credit needs, and their needs for 
temporary storage of farm implements and household goods, and care 
of livestock. 


Arrangements have been worked out on the basis of this kind of 
information, through the coordinated efforts of the Farm Security 
Administration, the agencies of the Farm Credit Administration, and 
other credit agencies, to meet the credit needs of these families. 
Similarly, families needing temporary storage for goods and equip- 
ment, or pasturage for livestock, have been helped, pending relo- 
cation, through the efforts of county agricultural planning commit- 
tees. Preferential treatment for displaced families who might desire 
employment in the construction of defense plants and cantonment 
buildings or in defense industries, has been worked out with 
defense officials. 


Housing surveys have been made by agricultural planning committees 
in several areas throughout the nation. The objective of these 
Surveys has been to determine the need for housing tin rural areas 
and to develop plans for the location of housing for defense work- 
ers so that at the conclusion of the emergency, defense housing 
could be of permanent use to residents who would remain in these 
areas. 


In certain instances, the results of the housing surveys for vari- 
ous reasons have netted little direct action. There are, however, 
examples of outstanding accomplishment. Chief among these is the 
housing program at the Radford, Virginia, bag-loading plant.’ In 
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this case, seventy-one houses had been constructed by June 1941, 
upon the basis of a survey of this nature conducted by the county 
agricultural planning committees in that area. These houses were 
constructed on land leased from farmers, with tne understanding 
that the leases would terminate, and the houses would be purchased 
by the farmers when no longer required to house workers in the 
local defense plant. 


A noteworthy feature of planning committees! activity in the 

Coosa Valley area of Alabama, and in some other defense areas, 

has been a comprehensive survey of labor resources available in v 
the area for employment in the defense industries being established 

there. House-to-house surveys of approximately 50,000 families 

resident in the Coosa Valley area were made, and the occupational 

skills of those available for employment were classified in order 

that needed workers might be obtained with a minimum of effort when 

needed. 


In Brown County, Texas, the agricultural planning committee devel- 
oped plans for the organization of a farmers! cooperative to 
supply fresh, locally-grown farm products to nearby Camp Bowie. 
Plans for this cooperative were developed in January 1941, and 

by dune the cooperative was organized, and a building for the 
conduct of the business of the cooperative had been constructed 
and was in use. The planning committees in Harnett County, North 
Carolina, and in several Massachusetts counties have been active 
in the development of similar programs. 


In Barnstable County, Massachusetts, a National Guard Camp has 

been enlarged considerably after being taken over by the Army. 

It was feared at first that an area of good agricultural land 
might be included in the enlarged camp site. Accordingly, the 
agricultural planning committee in the county furnished informa- 
tion on types of land in the county to Army officials, and 

enabled the Army to acquire land which would not result in the 
withdrawal of any of the best lands in the county from agricultural 
production. 


The examples cited above serve to illustrate the-many hundréds:of : 
varying ‘recommendations; plans: for action, and. cooperative achieve- 
ments made by State, county, and community agricultural planning 
committees ‘the country ‘overin the interests of national. defense, 
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‘IV, COOPERATIV® AGRICULTURAL PUANNING IS THE 
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FOUNDATION OF SOUND AGRICULTURAL ADJUSTLENTS 


Ever since the cooperative agricultural planning program was 
initiated, the major objectives of the work have been: (a) to 
facilitate the fusion of farmer experience and knowledge with the 
knowledge and skills of agricultural technicians and administra- 
tors; (b) to find a more effective and economical way of adapting 
public agricultural programs to local conditions; (c) to achieve 
better coordination of the several agricultural action programs 
as they are administered in the field; (d) to clarify and improve 
the working relationships between Federal, State, and local agen- 
cies; and (e) bo.facilitate the attacking of agricultural 
problems on all fronts at the same time. 


The very significant progress which has been made toward achiev- 
ing these objectives is evidenced by the examples of activities 
and accomplishments which are given in the following pages. In- 
cluded are such important activities as the facilitating of 
desirable agricultural adjustments, the encouragement of proper 
land use, the conservation of soil and water resources, the 
fostering of cooperative enterprises, the alleviation of taxation 
problems, the promotion of rural zoning, the encouragement of 
forestry, the improvement of highways, the consolidation of 
Schools, the inauguration of rural library Service, and the exten- 
Sion of rural mail routes. 


Area Mapping, Analysis, and Classification 


In most States, the area mapping, analysis and classification work 
by planning committees is considered by many to be:basic to the 
development of a comprehensive, long-time agricultural program. 
Some committees have found it most expedient to begin their plan- 
ning activities by mapping, analysis and classification of the lana, 
Others find that this is not necessarily the most desirable point 
of departure. However, experience has shown that sooner or later 
planning committees will find it necessary to carry out this 
activity. The sooner this can be done, the less need there will 
be for reconsidering, in the light of facts and relationships 
brought out by area analysis and classification, many of the 
things that have already been done. The status of area mapping, 
analysis and classification is show by Figure l. 


Agricultural Adjustments Facilitated 


Yorking in close cooperation with the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration, the Farm Security Administration, the Soil Conser- 
vation Service and other action agencies, local planning committees 
in all States have been helpful in effecting needed agricultural 
adjustments and in adapting National farm programs to local condi- 
tions, 
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County planning committees in general are rendering valuable 
assistance in obtaining and guiding the increased production of 
poultry, dairy and swine products to meet the defense and Lend- 
Lease needs of the Nation. In the Southern States, the committees 
have been particularly active in promoting increased producticn of 
food and feed products for home consumption, as 4 means of develop- 
ing a better-balanced agriculture and partially offsetting tne 
severe decline of export markets for cotton and tobacco. 


any of the agricultural planning committees have assisted in 
bringing new sources of farm income to their localities. For 
instance, in a Florida community the planning committee decided 
that more dairy producticn was needed. Lack of a convenient 
eream station made this impractical until the local planning 
committee interested several neighboring communities and secured 
potential production data, which resulted in a large creamery 
locating a station in a nearby tow 


Considerable attention has been-given also to the matter of 
developing more efficient fam operating units, particularly in 
the New England States, the cut-over areas, and other places where 
a large number of farms are too small to yield adequate economic 
support for farm families. A local survey in Oneida County, 
isconsin, for instance, revealed that only one-fourth of the 
farms were of sufficient size to be full-time self-sustaining 
units. In regions such as these, the planning committees are 
helping to develop supplementary industries such as farm forestry, 
game reserves, commercial recreation, handicraft work, roadside 
markets and tourist trade. 


Encouraging Proper Land Use 


A major concern of many planning committees has been the proper 
use of land resources, and the development of various plans and 
programs that would encourage better land use, 


In Nebraska, three county planning committees, Sioux, Scotts Bluff, 
and Liorrill, have combined their efforts to improve the use of land 
resources in areas common to the three counties. Realizing that 
heavy debt burden, wind erosion, uneconomic units, tax delinquency, 
and other agricultural problems can best be solved cooperatively, 
each county committee designated two of its members to serve on a 
joint tri-county committee. This tri-county committee worked in 
‘cooperation with a State subcommittee to develop agricultural 

plans for the area, 


One of the outcomes of this. collaboration was the preparation and 
submission of a proposal to the Farm Security Administration 
requesting that the area be designated as a special problem area. 
The Farm Security Administration has approved this proposal and 
set aside funds for doing the work, 
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STATUS OF AREA MAPPING AND CLASSIFICATION WORK 
BY COUNTY AND COMMUNITY COMMITTEES 


JUNE 30, 1941 
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In June, 1941, the tri-county committee and others met to incor- 
porate the North Platte Valley Cooperative Tenure Improvement 
Association. Articles of Incorpcration were signed and a board 
of seven directors elected, including four members of the tri- 
county committee. The Association has been empowered to lease, 
and purchase where necessary, with funds borrowed from the Farm 
Security Administration, the sandy irrigated land. The land will 
then be leased to low-income farmers on a subsidized plan of soil 
rebuilding. The local planning committees have stressed that con- 
trol of the land, adequate finance, erosion control, and super— 
vision, should be included in any rehabilitation plan developed 
for the area. The committees have also been active in the formula- 
tion of two soil conservation districts in these three counties. - 


- 


In many areas the traditional policy for handling tax foreclosed 
lands has been to offer them for sale periodically to the highest 
bidder. The idea has been to get the land back on the tax rolls 
without regard to its location or its suitability for agriculture. 
The agricultural planning process has tended to focus the atten- 
tion of the local people on the relationship of this policy to 
scattered settlements, and the high public cost for roads, schools, 
and other services. 


In northern Minnesota, for instance, county planning committees 
have had a wholesome influence in having tax-forfeited land put to 
its best use rather than to have it returned to private ownership 
regardless of its suitability as farm land. The customary recom~ 
mendation of county committees has been that no tax-forfeited land 
be offered for sale in any areas that have been classed as unfit 
or unsuited for agriculture. Almost without exception the commit- 
tees have recommended that only those lands located on roads, and 
accessible to schools, should be offered for sale. 


In Cariton County, Minnesota, the auditor went a step further and 
submitted a list of the tax-forfeited lands in the areas classed as 
doubtful, and asked that the town board indicate whether or not 
these lands should be offered. In a few cases where land located 
in areas classed as unsuitable for agriculture have been offered, 
town boards have protested and had the lands withdrawn. 


Soil and Water Conservation 


Practically all of the county committees have been active in devel- 
oping measures to conserve the soil and water resources of their 
areas. A number have assisted in obtaining passage of State Soil 
Conservation District Acts, in petitioning for soil conservation 
districts, and in publicizing the advantages of such legislation. 
The county committees in Ashe and Alleghany Counties, North 
Carolina, initiated planning work by making a survey for the pur- 
pose of collecting basic data on soils, cover types, rainfall and 
other information needed in organizing and operating county soil 
conservation districts. 
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Most of the counties in the western half of the country have been 
concerned with irrigation and water facilities proposals. A num- 
ber have given special attention to water needs and facilities in 
classifying land. This classification has been useful in relocat- 
ing water rights and in reclassifying land for taxing purposes. 
The activity of county committees in assisting technicians in 
developing area plans for water facilities is discussed in detail 
in another section of this report. 


In Culpeper County, Virginia, the planning committee decided the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration program could, with proper 
cooperation, go much further in conserving soil resources in the 
county. Accordingly, they encouraged greater participation in the 
AAA program and as a result more than 165 farmers are participating 
in the program this year vho had never participated in any previous 
AAA program, 


Cooperative Enterprises 


The public discussion, coincident with county planning work, has 
resulted in numerous communities taking a special interest in 

the establishing of cooperative services of various types. A 
notable example is found in the rural electrification project that 
has been developed for the Cornville Community in Yavapai County, 
Arizona, This community recognized that considerable value would 
acerue to the farms in that area if an electric line could be ex- 
tended into the community. There were only about forty-five 
potential clients, however, and thus it was not feasible to under- 
take a Rural Electrification Administration cooperative. 


The committee negotiated with a private power company and learned 
that the company would extend an electric line to the community if 
the prospective revenue over a two-year period would pay for con- 
struction costs. It was estimated that the revenues would amount 
to $2,000 per year, and that the line would cost approximately 
$10,000 to install. This would mean that a supplementary sum of 
approximately $5,000 would have to be raised by the community. 
This seemed an impossible task. 


The committee continued to work on the problem, however, and found 
that the cost could be reduced through the employment of a local 
contractor and effecting a savings on equipment, and in the local 
people contributing free labor. These savings reduced the cash 
outlay to a point where the extra money needed could be raised by 
local subscription, 


An agreement was then completed with the power company to the 
effect that the local people would furnish the labor and a portion 
of the expense and the power company would refund 10% of all 
income for ten years, or until the money and labor equivalent con- 
tributed by the local users was repaid. A local cooperative 
organization was formed to formally handle the project and to con~ 
tract for the extension of power into the community. Thus, the 
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local committee; with little outside help, was enabled through 
group effort to achieve a long-felt need for the entire community. 


A short time later a neighboring community followed an almost iden- 


tical procedure and procured electrification for its area. 


Special attention has been given to the organization of farmers’ 
cooperatives for marketing livestock, milk, fruit, and other agri- 
cultural products. In Boundary County, Idaho, for instance, a 
weekly community auction sale was organized and started on the 
basis of investigations and plans by the county and community 
committees. Several committees are working out improvements in 
the products to be marketed, while others are giving attention 

to the development of better marketing facilities. The work of 
county planning committees in organizing cooperatives to supply 
army cantonments is discussed elsewhere in this report. 


Taxation Problems 


Local planning committees have been instrumental in obtaining 
more equitable assessments of agricultural land, and in bringing 
farm taxes more nearly in line with farm income and with urban 
taxes. In Washington County, Maryland, for instance, the county 
and community planning committees have assisted in working out a 
more equitable basis for assessing orchard property, which is now 
under consideration by county officials. 


In Iowa, a State subcommittee on taxation and assessment, and up- 
ward of forty county committees, are working closely with the State 
Tax Commission in improving the farm real estate assessment situa- 
tion. Farm assessment data have been discussed at numerous local 
meetings, and maps prepared to show comparisons between the propor- 
tion and productivity of crop land and the assessed values, and 
between sale values and assessed values of identical properties. 
These meetings have created widespread spontaneous interest and 
have accomplished commendable results. 


One result was that the State Tax Commission called a State-wide 


meeting of assessment officials at which planning representatives 


were given an opportunity to present information on the current 
inequalities of assessment, and to discuss techniques for improv— 
ing them. Following this meeting, many of the county auditors 
either requésted the respective county agricultural planning com- 
mittees to assist in gathering and analyzing local assessment 
information or undertook to cdo it themselves, Numerous counties 
held training schools for assessors, in which members of planning 
committees were invited to participate. These activities have 
resulted in a material improvement in the local assessment situa- 
tion. 
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County committees, particularly in cut-over areas and in the plains 
region, have been working with local government officials in an 
effort to overcome problems of excessive tax delinquency. In 
Custer County, Montana, the committee urged prompt tax title action 
against tax delinquent land owned by syndicates, in accordance with 
the State law. Others have worked on measures designed to return 
to private owership, and to the public tax roll, foreclosed lands 
that are suited for farming. 


Rural Zoning 


The agricultural planning process has awakened increased interest 
in rural zoning as a means of obtaining better land use. Planning 
committees have been active in several instances in promoting 

State and local legislation in this connection. In South Dakota, 
for instance, the Corson County Planning Committee, with the 
assistance of State planning leaders, was largely responsible for 
the adoption of a rural zoning enabling act by the State Legisla- 
ture in March, 1941. The county committee decided early in 19389 
that a rural zoning enabling act was needed to help solve some of 
the county's troublesome financial and land management problems. 
The Bureau of Agricultural Economics and State Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station technicians gave technical advice in the drafting of 
such an act. Although the enabling act was introduced in. the State 
legislature in 1989, it failed to pass that year, 


Additional county and district meetings were held during the 
ensuing months to discuss the problem, and the State Experiment 
Station was requested to make a further study of the possibilities 
of rural zoning in that section of the State. This study was made 
and results discussed at subsequent county and district meetings 
throughout the State. During the succeeding six months an inten~ 
sive educational campaign was carried on, and in the spring of 1941, 
when the bill was again introduced, it passed both Houses of the 
State Legislature with only two dissenting votes in each House. 


The Corson County Committee is now developing plans for starting 

a rural zoning program in the county, and the way is clear for any 
other county in the State to avail itself of the benefits of the 
same act. Passage of the rural zoning act serves as a good 
example (a) of getting local people to recognize the need for 
obtaining enabling legislation in attacking certain problems; 

(>) in using basic information to achieve needed improvements; and 
(c) in influencing desired action on the part of the State Legis-— 
lature. 


Forestry 
County agricultural planning committees are working with the Soil 


Conservation Service, the State Extension Services, State Foresters, 
and the United States Forest Service in the development of farm 
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forestry and forest farming program. They have been instrumental 
in securing ceoperators for the Norris-Doxey Program, in assisting 
in the development of policies for the application of the program 
to their respective areas, and are stimulating the reforestation 
of lands not suited to farming. They are cooperating, also, with 
the Forest Service in the development of a more effective educa- 
tional and action program on slash disposal and other fire control 
measures. 


A subcommittee in Carroll County, New Hampshire, has assisted in the 
organization of a forest products and marketing management coopera~ 
tive. Other county committees have sponsored forest tree planting 
demonstrations and have encouraged farmers to set out seedlings to 
protect steep pasture slopes. A committee in Gallaway County, 
Missouri, has been particularly interested in the Cedar Creek Forest 
and Pasture Project of the Soil Conservation Service and has aided 
in the development of specific proposals relating to the acquisi~ 
tion, development and management of the area in a way that would 
best contribute to the interests of a permanent agriculture. 


Committees have cooperated, also, with. the Shelterbelt Tree Plant- 
ing Program and emphasized tetter woodland management and the 
multiple use of forest lands. In some areas, they have eg ucenes 
the exchange of National forest and State-owned lands to effect more 
economical administration. They nave given special isch peat 

also, to methods of utilizing timber supplies in a manner uate 
would provide local people with a maximum of employment and bene- 
fits from forested areas. 


In Connecticut, farmers have frequently been unable Uo ae ee 
nursery stock when needed due to the fact that private nurseries 
are unable to gauge the demand accurately three years in se aoa 
The State Planning Committee has assisted with the development of 
a legislative proposal whereby the State contracts with nurserymen 
in advance for an adequate supply of nursery stock ct a 
resulting from over~estimates by farmers is Se ie 
on its own lands or held over by the State for oe ae 
the following year. This legislative proposal was SSE Sa 
1941 legislature. | 


Highway Planning and Improvement 


County agricultural planning committees are collaborating with the 
Public Roads Administration, State Highway Departments, and local 
governments in the development and improvement of the public high- 
ways in their commmnities. Many have assisted in a highway mapping 
program which provides a basis for long-time highway improvement, 
and suggests a framework within which projects of a post-defense 
nature may be fitted. 
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Highway officials are observing agricultural planning maps and re~ 
ports in the location, relocation, and improvenent. of rural roads and 
bridges, and in determining the priority that should be given to the 
respective highways for all-weather surfacing and repairs. 


A particularly effective job of cooperative highway planning has been 
done in Delta County, Colorado. Quoting from a report prepared by 
the Public Roads Administration, "Land-Use Planning in Relation to 
Highways, with Special Reference to Delta County, Colorado", "The 
Delta County Planning Committee, realizing the vital need for wise 
and efficient administration of their road funds, is now educating 
its people into planning for the future, and its excellent work in 
highway planning shows intelligent application of simple planning 
principles applied by unselfish interests." | 


A program of road improvement jn Bryan County, Oklahoma, is another 
jllustration of the kind of results that are achieved by close 
cooperation of farm people with local, State and Federal agencies. 
After considerable study of the need for improvement of rural roads 
and bridges in the county, a series of meetings was called by the 
chairman of the county agricultural planning committee in the spring 
of 1941. The meetings were attended by farmers, school superinten- 
dents, rural mail carriers, “ork Projects Administration representa~ 
tives, county officials and representatives of the State Highway 
Department, 


Additional information developed at these meetings indicated that 
nearly three-fourths of the bridges were unsafe, and that much of the 
road system in the county could be used only during periods of dry 
weather. With the advice of school superintendents and rural mail 
carriers a program was developed for the maintenance of essential 
school bus and rural mail routes in the county. Local school dis~ 
tricts acquired surplus graders from the State Highway Department, 
and farmers with teams, tractors, and graders, organized local 
community groups to operate this equipment on the roads and to clean 
out drainage ditches. 


By the end of June, six communities and school districts in the county 
were organized to carry on programs of road improvement. More than 
200 farmers with teams or tractors had volunteered for work, and 
arrangements had been made to obtain needed gasoline from county and 
local funds. The county commissioners agreed upon a program for the 
maintenance of drainage ditches in the future, and the “ork Projects 
Administration agreed upon a program of bridge building, using con~ 
crete and creosoted lumber construction. The farmers of this county 
have demonstrated the value of organized planning, and believe that 
it will bring them better roads during the coming winter than they 
have had for many years. 


ee 
Rural School Consolidation 


Several States have indicated an interest in rural school consolida- 
tion. A number have recommended the closing of poorly attended rural 
schools, and the transportation of pupils to other districts. A 
number of North Dakota committees are cooperating with the public 
school officials in studying ways and means of improving local school 
organization. In several Nevada counties the planning committees 

are giving special attention to school problems. Committees in Iowa 
have devoted considerable discussion to proposed legislation for a 
"Gounty Unit System" of school organization and the recent move to 
recodify the school laws of that State is likely to furnish a fresh 
impetus and opportunity for planning with respect to school problems. 


Rural Library Service 


County planning committees in at least a half-dozen States have given 
special attention to expanding the library services available to rural 
people. In Caswell County, North Carolina, the planning committee has 
cooperated with school and library officials in obtaining a special 
WPA library project for the county. In Kern County, California, the 
planning committee has had the assistance of representatives of the 
Division of Farm Population and Rural Welfare in working out a plan for 
improving library facilities in rural areas of the county. 


Rural Mail Routes 


A number of committees have assisted in the preparation of maps show~ 
ing new proposed mail routes. In Utah, a new mail route was approved 
and put into operation largely as a result of county planning activi- 
ties, 


A community planning committee in Idaho discovered, among other things, 
that the existing rural mail route did not adequately serve the 
farmers of the community due to changes in the location of farm houses. 
They drew up a proposed new route which was accepted by the postal 
authorities, 


Other Examples of Planning Activities 


Planning committees have taken an active part also in promoting live- 
stock and crop improvement activities, in establishing grazing dis- 
tricts, and in encouraging the initiation of weed, insect, rodent and 
predatory animal control programs. 


Local planning committees have been helpful, too, in facilitating 
coordinated planning on individual farms. Working closely with 
various agricultural agencies, they have helped to develop individual 
plans for a number of demonstration farms in their localities, 


In the cut-over regions and submarginal areas, county planning com- 

mittees are working closely with public land purchase projects and 

assisting with the development of plans for the management and use 

of such lands. A number of committees are working on problems asso- 

ciated with the relocation of farmers displaced by public land pur- 

chases. In Wing County, Missouri, the relocation of farmers from 

the Wappapello Flood Control Basin was a major activity of the local 

planning committee. : 


A number of counties have manifested special interest in developing 
the recreational resources of their areas as a means of supplementing 
regular farm income. Several have assisted in taking recreational 
inventories to determine local recreational needs and resources. 


In January, 1,518 county committees assisted in furnishing data for 
the Department regarding the estimated cost of family-type farms. 
Some communities have held landlord=tenant schools and studied the 
local tenant situation as a means of arriving at a clearer under~ 
standing of the problem, 


Under the impetus of the cooperative planning process, increased 

attention has been given to farm family living problems. In El Paso 

County, Colorado, for example, the planning committee has worked with 

the county commissioners in establishing a county nursing unit. The 

program includes immunization, pre-natal care, baby clinics and study 

groups. Planning committees are seeking also to improve the domestic 

water supply. Several States are continuing the investigation of 
freezer-lockers as a means of developing adequate storage facilities 

for home produced food. ? 


tural youth subcommittees have been established in a number of States 

and are working on problems of vocational guidance, training and i 
placement of rural youth. A number have initiated local studies to 
determine the situation, desires and needs of the young people in 
their areas, In Ross County, Ohio, a special rural youth leader has 
been employed by the National Youth Administration and the Extension 
Service in an effort to follow up and implement a local youth survey - 
that was completed in that county recently at the request of the > 
county planning committee. 


During the year, a number of. States have devoted renewed attention 

to acquainting local committeemen and the rural populace with the 
purpose and philosophy of the cooperative planning program. In some 
places, notably Florida and South Dakota, this function has been 
accomplished by means of a series of community training schools. These 
were followed with as much additional help at planning meetings as the 
county agents, the assistants in planning, and other technicians could 
give, 


These are but a few of the many activities and accomplishments which 
can be attributed to the cooperative planning program as it has oper-= 
ated during the past year, Naturally, other benefits will be mani- - 
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fested as the work advances, for the planning process serves as a 
leaven and time is required to culminate many of the ends which it 

is designed to achieve. Working side by side with their governmental 
representatives and with skilled scientists, American farmers are in a 
much better position to cope effectively with the many problems and 
exigencies which lie ahead. 


V. AGRICULTURAL PLANNING ORGANIZATION AND 
PARTICIPATION IN THE STATES, COUNTIES 
AND COMMUNITIES 


Further significant progress during the past year has been made in 
building an effective planning organization in the States, counties 
and communities. By June 30, 1941, all but one State (Pennsylvania), 
and almost two-thirds of the counties (1,891) throughout the country 
were formally organized and active in the planning program. (Figure 2). 
Additional counties, under the leadership of the State Extension Ser- 
vices, held preliminary educational meetings relative to the plaming 
work during the past year, preparing the way for county and community 
organization, and furnishing the State Committees with information 
relative to the estimated cost of family-type farms, the local farm 
labor situation, and suggestions for a State unified agricultural 
program. 


State Agricultural Planning Committees 


several State Committees have increased their farmer membership, and 
brought additional agencies into the planning work during the past year. 
The 47 State Committees had a total membership of 1,371, including 565 
farm men, 115 farm women, 304 representatives of USDA agencies, 76 repre- 
sentatives of other Federal agencies, and 313 representatives of State 
and local agencies. Figure 3 shows the size and composition of the 

State Committees in the various States. Figure 4 shows the number of 
days the State Committees and their executive committees and various 
subcommittees were in session during the year. 


Represented on practically all of the State Committees were the follow~ 
ing agencies of the U. S. Department of Agriculture: the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics; the Agricultural Adjustment Administration, the 
Farm Security Administration, the Forest Service, the Soil Conservation 
Service, and the Farm Credit Administration. In a lesser number of . 
States, the Rural Electrification Administration, the Surplus Marketing 
Administration, the Agricultural Marketing Service, the Bureau of 
Entomology and Plant Quarantine, and the Bureau of Agricultural Chemistry 
and Engineering were represented. 


The cooperating Federal agencies most frequently represented mn the 
State Committees were the Public Roads Administration (38), the Fish 
and ‘Yildlife Service (23), the Grazing Service (6), the Bureau of 
Reclamation (5), and the Bureau of Indian Affairs (4). 
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The representation of numerous State agencies on the State Committee 
lends additional strength to the planning organization, In each of 
the States the State Director of the Agricultural Extension Service 
serves as chairman of the committee. Also represented on each of the 
committees is the State Agricultural Experiment Station. ina few. | 
instances the chairman represents both the Experiment Station and the 
Agricultural txtension Service, The State Department of Conservation 
and Forestry is represented in 35 States, the State Highwey Commission 
in 26, the State Department of Agriculture in 26, the State Department 
of Education in 24, the State Planning Board in ei, and the State Board 
of Health in 7, Typical of the numerous miscellaneous agencies repre=~ 
sented on some of the State Committees are the State Tax Commissions, 
the State Livestock Smitation Boards, the State Commerce Divisions, 
the State #ngineering Divisions, the State Land Banks, and various 
regulatory agencies, 


x 


in all States the Joint Land-Grant College-BAE Committee serves as a 
work and service committee for the State Committee. Its membership 

of three, representing the Mxtension Service and the Kxperiment Station 
of the Land-Grant College and the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, is 
usually located in the same building, or nearby, which facilitates its 
conferring about the planning work at amy time that the need arises, 

In a number of States the committee aims also to meet at regular inter- 
vals. 


State Agricultural Planning Committees have set up subcommittees tn 
give special attention to such matters as soil and water conservation, 
national defense, farm labor, agricultural adjustment, rural welfare, 
forestry, farm credit, marketing, education, and public services. 
Altogether the States reported 339 such subcommittees, or an average 
of seven or eight per State. On the average, each of these subconmit- 
tees held two meetings during the year. In some cases, the work of 
these subcommittees served as tne basis for recommendations on special 
topics which were included in State unified agricultural program 
reports, wore frequently, however, the work of these subcommittees 
resulted in the development of special plans and programs, and in the 
coordination of action to give effect to the recommendations of the 
subcommittees, 
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MEMBERSHIP OF STATE AGRICULTURAL PLANNING 


STATE 
y re) 
ALABAMA ----------- 
ARIZONA ---------- 
ARKANSAS -------- 
CALIFORNIA ------ 
COLORADO -+:-=2- 
CONNECTICUT ---- 
DELAWARE -------- 
FLORIDA ----------- 
GEORGIA ---------- 
IDAHO -------------- 
ILLINOIS ----------- 
INDIANA ----------- 
lOWAWe-------—--4-=— 
KANSAS ----------- 
KENTUCKY --------- 
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MICHIGAN --------- 
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NEW IERS EY === 
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NORTH CAROLINA 
NORTH DAKOTA -- 


OKLAHOMA -------- 
OREGON ---------- 
RHODE ISLAND -- 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
SOUTH DAKOTA -- 
TENNESSEE ------- 


VERMONT, =<--<---=- 
VIRGIN TAN =---=-r~n 
WASHINGTON ----- 
WEST VIRGINIA --- 
WISCONSIN ------- 
WYOMING --------- 
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BY STATES, JULY 1,1940-JUNE 30,1941 
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County Agricultural Planning Committees 


County agricultural planning committees have been organized in 1,804 
counties. Of these, 1,113 had both county and community planning com- 
mittees, while the remaining 691 had county committees but no community 
committees. See Table 1 for detail by States, and Figure e for detail 
by counties. 


Altogether, 57,313 persons were serving on the county planning commit- 
tees, including 40,002 farm men and women, 7,425 representatives of 
USDA agencies, 295 representatives of cooperating agencies, and 9,591 
representatives of State and local agencies or organizations. Figure 5 
Shows the trend in membership of county agricultural planning committees 
from 1939 to 1941. Figure 6 shows the percent of all counties in each 
State which have organized county agricultural planning committees. 
(Table gives further data concerning agency representation). 

County committees reported holding 5,966 county committee meetings last 
year. The typical county committee meeting was attended by 14 farm 
men and women, 5 agency representatives, and 3 non-members. 
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PERCENTAGE OF COUNTIES HAVING ORGANIZED COUNTY 
PLANNING COMMITTEES, JUNE 30,1941 
STATE PERCENT 
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TABLE I ~ RUMPER OF COUNTTES-ENGAGED IN AGRICULTURAL 
BY STATES - June 30, 1941 


o rt 
“ 5 
- ie) 
a) Es 
All States 
Alabama 67 
Arizona 14 
Arkansas 75 
California 58 
Colorado 63 
Connecticu 8 
Delaware 3 
Florida 67 
Georgia bucks 
Idaho 44 
Tllinois 102 
Indiana 92 
Iowa 99 
Kansas LOS 


Kentucky 120 


Louisiana 64 
Maine 16 
Maryland 24 
Vass, 14 
Michigan 83 
Minnesota 87 
Mississippi} 82 
Missouri 415 
Montana 56 
Nebraska byes) 
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** In 691 counties, county committees have been organized but community 


committees have not (this number is not included in the 1,113) 


+" In 87 counties, community committees have been organized but county 
committees have not. 
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TABLE 2 = MEMBERSHIP OF COUNTY AGRICULTURAL PLANNING COMMITTER ; 
YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1941 


Cooper- 
ating 
Fed. 
Agency 
Repre- 


Farmer 
Members 


USDA Representatives 


Total 
State iMember.- 


Othert Total 


ship senta=— cs 
tives 2 

Ala. 1333 6501 129] 55 79 299 
Ariz, 10 56 1 6 5 20 
ark. 414 170 GOP Moa ae AZ 
Calif, a44l 507 PAN | D>) S61 256 
Solo. 161 B14} 248! Al | 2001 > 386 
Conn, 12h 65) 15 4 ARNIS ba 34 
Del, 44 29 6 1 6 
Fla, 284 185 41 14 1 | 20 5A 
Ga. 629 321 10} ..28 rl L489 177 
Idaho 471 2723 341)" 24 5 20 | 9 5 
710, 23° 116 Belt 14 2 4 5 31 
Ind, 4360] 3793! sal 91 a9) a7 | Te 8Oe 
Towa 173 LYSE Oagaly) 74 50 at Pigs 18a 
Kans, 3151! 19561 280! 102 129} 89 99 4S0 
ky. 680; 410} 511 26 #2) 43 SB LOS 
Ee 661 220 Baty a7 55} 14 75 200 
Maine R3 42 11 5 De :) 3 12 
Ma. 679 270{ 159] 22 26 5 67} 152 
Mass. 144 79 9 4 5 Get ee 33 
Mich, 1592} 1017 16| 62 75 25 230 405 
Minn. 4ll 260 Bf 20 16 38 23 R7 
Miss, 1162 641 ey Me rol 65 203 
Mo. 3214} 1418} o4e4 ii4 102 - 124 4Al 
Mont, 1060 733 66] 33 | 13 46 39 137 
Nebr. 1344; 820} 112] 74 201 22 | Sal. 385 
Nev. 135 61 17 2 2| 7} 11 7 
N. 8. 134 100 4 1 1 3 19 
Mg, Pat Nbate! 21h s 7) oie We ee 38 
Ne Mexd 1029} 618} 91} 29 6| 12 fee vos 
Navy, 1030 553} 114{ 27 55 60 Fo yyy 263 
we 615 S350 S51. 23 ay 5 16 69 
Ne D. 1198 856 6} 49 121 49 | 54 169 
Ohio 1379 819} 134] 66 72 29 39 215 
Okla, 3445] 1795] 893] 75 66 10 | 100 335 
Ore. 607} 478 21 45 1 Li as 63 
Penna. 

Re le 56 a7 3 2 2 

BS 543 289} lo2| 17 17 

B. Dx 1148 643 631 44 10 75 | 

Tenn, 1684 680! 317! 67 167} 2 | 

Tex. 74761 28701 1362} 251 i 803} 210 | A 
Utah 20 7Th 2622) S72 75 | 66 a2 

"id Saei, ASe0l>. 1101. 22 13 Lot 
Vee 4112} 2308] 11741 44 iH Ale 
Wash. 758] 444) 55] 37 ebay 
W. Vas 4911 260] oa] 44 351 42 
Wis, Secmegt th es2tuoel: eal) iat 19} 10 93 6 93), 351104 
yO. 848 SSO Oak T1) 24d. 4 OP tits 80 14 vad Bis 15 
{ 
Totals} 57,313431.662! 8340119879]2309 11177 2572| 1201 


aay 713 7425, 295 3061 


~/ Includes 393 Forest Service and 227 Rural Electrification Administrations 

yy Includes 65 Grazing Service, 57 Bur. of Indian Affairs, 46 Fish and Wildlife Service and 20 
Bureau of Reclamation, 

3/ Includes 415 Dept, Forestry and Conservation, 341 Soil Cons. Dist. Supervisors, 295 Dept. 
Public Health and 247 Dept, Public Welfare, 


= Si 
Community Agricultural Planning Committees 


Altogether, 1,200 of the 1,891 planning counties were organized on 
a community basis (Table 1h Within these counties, more than. 
10,000 community committees were active last year. These local com~ 
mitt tees were composed principally of farm men and women from the 
various neighborhoods. Incomplete returns indicate that more than 
82,000 farm men and women served on these community committees last 
oan Advised by their county agricultural agents and assisted 
occasionally by the local agricultural teacher or other professional 
agricultural workers, these local committees comprised a ver 
important part of the agricultural planning organization. Figure ) 
shows the trend in membership of community agricultural planning 
committees from 1939-1941 and Figure 8 shows the percent of all 
counties in each State which have organized community agricultural 
planning committees. 


Nearly 27,000 community planning meetings were held during the past 
year. Noes than 8,000 of these meetings were open to all interested 
farm people, ile the remainder were confined for the most part to 
the membership of the community committees. Average attendance at 
open community meetings wads approximately 55 people, while community 
planning committee meetings averaged 15 farm men and women members, 
one agency representative, and three non-members who were either 
farm people or professional agricultural workers. 
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PERCENTAGE OF COUNTIES HAVING ORGANIZED COMMUNITY 
PLANNING COMMITTEES, JUNE 30, 1941 
STATE PERCENT 
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FIGURE 8 
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VI. TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE AND RESEARCH 
FOR AGRICULTURAL PLANNING 


Since the effectiveness of agricultural planning is dependent to.a 
large measure upon the tectmical soundness of the plans developed, 
it is important that the planning committees have adequate factual 
information for their guidance. In assembling such data, the State 
and local committees have had the assistance of local government 
officials, public schools, the State Extension Services, the State 
Experiment Stations, the research divisions of the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, the several action agencies of the Department, 
and Federal agencies outside the Department, such as the Work 
Projects Administration and the National Youth Administration. 


Participation in the planning work has helped rural people to see 
anew the practical value which research and technical assistance can 
have for farmers, their families and their communities. Agricultural 
planning seldom progresses very far before the need for technical 
assistance or basic information becomes evident. Thus cooperative 
agricultural planning has served to focus attention on the need for, 
and the place of, scientific research in the development of a sound 
and permanent agricultural program. 


The State Agricultural Experiment Stations and the several agencies 
of the Department have recognized these needs, and have made further 
Significant progress in meeting them. In addition to continuing 
their regular research activities, many of which have been shaped 
in the light of planning needs, these agencies have helped to 
Sponsor numerous service activities and short-time surveys in answer 
to requests from planning groups. A number of these are described 
in the annual reports of the various research divisions of the 
Bureau, and others are discussed below. 


Farmers Participate in Collecting Data 


An interesting development growing out of the cooperative planning 
work has been the contribution which farmers themselves have been 
able to make in conducting simple, short-time surveys, when given a 
small amount of assistance. Notable examples of this type of work 
have been discussed in the preceding section dealing with the work 
of planning committees in areas of defense activity. Participation 
of farm men and women in local fact-finding has been augmented by the 
utilization of planning subcommittees, the members of which are usu- — 
ally chosen on the basis of their interests and capabilities. Parti~ 
cipation of this sort has had the effect of speeding up research and 
reducing its costs. 
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Land~Grant College~BAE Committees Aid in. 
Coordinating Research Proposals 


Planning committees! requests for research and technical assistance 
are usually cleared through the Land~Grant College-BAE Committee, 
which includes representatives of the State Experiment Station, the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economies, and the State Extension Service. 
The committee usually reviews the research applications, considers 
the priority which each should receive, and refers them to the 
proper research agencies for further consideration and action. 


Many Agencies Participate 
Research and technical assistance has been contributed likewise by 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, the Forest Service, the Soil 
Conservation Service, the Agricultural Adjustment Administration, 
the Farm Security Administration, the Surplus Marketing Administra- 
tion, the Agricultural Marketing Service, the Rural Electrification 
Administration, and other Bureaus of this Department. Important 
contributions have been made by numerous other Federal, State, and 
local agencies. A number of these are alluded to in other sections 
of this report, 


Types of Technical Assistance Received 


Technical assistance has consisted of such activities as giving con- 
sultatory services, developing fact-gathering forms, training local 
interviewers, outlining planning procedures, tabulating and inter- 
preting brief field studies, delineating neighborhoods and communities, 
compiling data from secondary sources, summarizing and collating per- 
tinent research studies, editing agricultural planning digests, pub- 
lishing State agricultural handbooks and preparing and reproducing 
maps and reports. 


Illustrative of these services are the advice received by planning 
committees from tax officials and soil’ conservation technicians, the 
survey forms developed by the State planning leaders in connection 
with the housing of defense workers, and the relocation of farm 
families displaced by public land purchase projects, the training of 
local interviewers in connection with the rural youth studies in 
Indiana, Illinois, Massachusetts, Ohio, and other States, the making 
of reconnaissance land-use surveys, the summarization of previous 
land-use studies, and the drafting of proposed drainage laws and of 
rural zonirgenabling acts in consultation with and for the use of 
appropriate sponsoring agencies. Technicians of State agencies and 
of the Department of Agriculture have assisted also in reviewing the 
highway recommendations of local planning committees, in making 
analyses of local agricultural credit facilities, in making studies 
of iocal market conditions and transportation costs, in surveying the 
need for cold storage facilities, and in inventorying the farm labor 
Situation. In North Carolina and Vermont, maps of existing electrical 
facilities were provided by local power companies to help committees 
in planning line extensions. 
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Water Facilities and Flood Control Research 
and Planning 


State and county agricultural planning committees have cooperated 
actively with agency technicians in numerous water facilities and 
flood control studies. This has been particularly true in the 17 
Western States where the need for water conservation is greatest. 
Water use subcommittees of State Agricultural Planning Committees 
have been established in several States in the ‘lest. County plan- 
ning committees have utilized the services of water facilities tech- 
nicians in developing the agricultural plans for their localities, 
and the water facilities work has been advanced by the committees' 
recommending areas for planning, supplying basic information, and 
reviewing area plans, The local committees have initiated requests 
for water facilities plans, and the State Committees have worked with 
the Water Facilities Board in determining the priorities that should 
be granted such requests, 


Local planning committees have assisted also in defining their 
water problems, and given their recommendations as to the proper 
solution. These services have been of great assistance to the 
technicians responsible for the preparation of water facilities 
plans, 


One of the outstanding water facilities area plans. developed with 
the assistance of State and local agricultural planning committees 
is that of the Republican River “Jatershed in Colorado, Kansas, and 
Nebraska. Water facilities technicians and the State planning per- 
sonnel have cooperated closely in the development of this project. 
In arriving at an area plan, the technicians combined the planning 
committees' recommendations with the research data they had col- 
lected. Copies of the resulting area plan were then left with the 
planning committees in order that the information contained therein 
might be used in subsequent planning activities. A number of county 
planning committees have revised their agricultural plans in light 
of this additional information. In South Dakota, the State Agricul~ 
tural Planning Committee cooperated with the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics and State Experiment Station in the preparation of a report 
concerning "Water-Land Resources and Problems in South Dakota." 


Cooperative research between agricultural planning committees and 
flood control technicians is being developed in a manner similar to 
that for the Water Facilities Program. Flood control technicians 
have met with county committees to explain their program, and to 
enlist their aid. The committees have information conceming flood 
control damages, and have presented recommendations for desirable 
adjustments and watershed protection. Procedures are now being 
developed to further expedite and encourage this type of collabora- 
tion, which is well illustrated by progress which has been made in 
the development of an area flood control plan in the Coosa Basin 
located above Rome, Georgia. Agricultural planning committees in 
eighteen counties in the Basin cooperated with Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics flood control experts in a survey. Flood control subcom- 


hes 


mittees were organized to work closely with these experts in col- 
lecting information on land use and flood damage, and in working 

out metnods of flood control. A report on this work served as the 
basis for the development of a comprehensive flood control plan for 
the Basin, and served'also as a basis for modifying the long-time 
planning objectives of the agricultural planning committees for bet- 
ter land use in the area. 


The Agricultural Planning Committee in Merrimack County, New Hamp 
shire, has worked in close cooperation with Department technicians 
in making an area flood control survey, and has encouraged passage 
of a State law legalizing purchases by local governmental units of 
properties which have become isolated following the development of 
a local flood control project. 


VII. LINES OF AGRICULTURAL PLANNING ACTIVITIES 
BEING EMPHASTZED DURING 1941-42 


A. State Committee Activities 


l. As a part of the national var. - effort, all State Committees 
should be encouraged to aid in the development of State plans 
for the necessary expansion in the production of vital foods 
and fiber, This activity should involve close collaboration 
with the Department of Agriculture defense boards and other 
agencies and should give attention to such emergency matters 
in this field as the situation warrants from time to time. 


Ke State Committees should be encouraged to continue work on 
their unified State programs and to develop their second 
progress statements by June 1, 1942. Utilizing the work 
reflected in current State reports as a nucleus for contin- 
ued planning efforts, the next steps in State planning should 
involve: 


a. Establishment or continuation of needed subcommittees to 
concentrate upon pressing problems, such as farm labor, 
health and nutrition, special war problems, public 
land management, assistance to disadvantaged families, 
conservation, production of food for freedem and others, 


b. Concentration of committee effort upon working out 
arrangements with agencies and farm groups for getting 
action upon recommendations, 


c. The work of State Committees and county committees 
integrated more closely in carrying. forward the State | 
program by making pertinent parts of. the State Commit- 
tee report available to county committees; by request- 
ing appropriate counties to determine the applicability 
of this program to conditions in the county and suggest 
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needed modifications or extensions; and by requesting 
local committees to assist in getting local action on 
the State Committees! recommendations. 


d. Each State Committee should analyze the regional summary 
of the first unified program reports as a basis for 
rounding out its State agricultural programs and for 
reconciling differences in points of view between States 

4 and the region. 


e. In States where legislatures are meeting this winter, 
encouragement should be given to State Committees to 
| develop suggestions on needed State legislation to aid 
in carrying out provisions of the State agricultural 
program and to present this information to appropriate 
organizations and individuals. 
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3, Continued emphasis should be directed to planning for post- 
war adjustments as touched upon in practically all 
reports of the various State planning committees. This work 
should be closely correlated with the Interbureau and field 
committees of the Department to whom the Secretary assigned 
specific responsibility for post-war planning within the 
Department itself. 


B. County Planning Activities 


Encourage county committees, in those counties where effective 
planning committees have been functioning, to continue work upon 

7 4 : those problems determined locally to be of particular significance. 
} In addition, every effectively organized county and community 

| committee should be encouraged to devote a substantial portion of 

FO its time to the following three activities: 


1. Developing county plans to aid in meeting the food and other 


as requirements for war, Such plans include consideration 
of -~ 
”" a. Production goals for vital products in keeping with wise 


land use and farm management. 


b. Production for home use as a part of the nutritional 
program, 


c. Planning for the sound itilization of "idle acres" and 
the elimination of unwise extension of the agricultural 
plant. 


d. Determining the safe limits to which production of par- 
ticular products in given areas can be expanded. This 
should include the development and maintenance of current 
information on favorable and unfavorable conditions for 
production adjustments, such as credit, feed reserves, 
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capacity of processing plants, land capability, labor 
situation, etc. This activity will serve as a val- 
uable basis for subsequent emergency crop and livestock 
adjustment activities. 


Collaborating with State Committees in working out the local 
adaptation of appropriate parts of the unified State program. 


Undertaking the first steps in planning for post-war 
adjustments by, first, developing an inventory of desirable 
rural work projects in the county, and second, cooperating 
with agency representatives in the formulation of individual 
work projects proposals. In this. effort planning committees 
and the particular agency representatives involved should 
give special attention to type, location, size, and priori-~ 
ties of work prejects, including the appraisal of relative 
benefits and costs, the amaunt of public assistance needed, 
and appropriate sponsorship of such projects. Other features 
of post-war planning will involve consideration of 
future utilization of existing war industries, extent 
and methods of reabsorbing families in agriculture, and 
other types of readjustment. 
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